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CONGRESS—UNITED STATES. 
Attention is now directed to Washington. The pre- 
ident sent a confidential communication to the senate 
on Wednesday !ast, and that body has been in executive 
yssion on the subject, whatever it may be, nearly ever 
ince. Rwmor first gave out that the president had re- 
geived propositions from the government of Mexico, sig- 
nifying their willingness to receive a minister from the 
nited States, and to enter intoa treaty. This version 
non to say, that Mr. Slidell, who has just reached the 
at of government from Saratoga Springs, was again 
ominated to the senate as minister to Mexico, and that 
grant was asked of three millions of dollars to enable 
he government to secure by treaty the Californias and 
ports upon the Pacific. 

The arrival of the steamer Princeton a few days since 
om Off Vera Cruz, it was stated with “important de- 
patches,” the import of which have not yet been made 
nown, gives a shadow of plausibility to the rumor that 
Paredes may have found it prudent to propose a peace, 
ather than make further attempts to meet the American 
res NOW about to invade Mexico in so many direc- 


ng. 
Oo the other hand, madam rumor asserts, that presi- 
lent Polk has found the expenses and difficulties of at- 


mempting a foreign invasion to be already so embarrass- 
aig, (nat he hesitates to pursue that road much further. 


Having arrived at the conclusiun that the territory of 
hich he is ambitious to obtain possession, may probably 
sobtained by purchase from Mexico,for a far less sum of 
joney than it would cost the United States to conquer 
nd retain it, the president, (rumor whispers), now cone 
ludes to adopt the recommendation which certain sena- 
ots uttered a short.time since, that was, for our govern- 
ent to propose tosend a minister to Mexico for the 
urpose of settling all differences. 

We see no intimation of such a fact, but our own sup 

sition is, that the president’s confidential message to 
e senate was accompanied with the official proposition 
{the British government to MEDIATE for a settlement of 
be difficulties between the United States and Mexico, 
nd that the senate is in earnest debate in conclave upon 
it question. 

It has_been hinted that.the senate will propose to ex- 
nd the session of congress beyond the 10th, in order 
p allow further time to deliberate on the question before 
hem. There would be some difficulty in extending the 
ssion. Sume of the members have already left Wash- 
igton. 


Largest. The Washington correspondent of the Bal- 
more American. writes on the 7th—that the senate 
lier long debate, have probably concurred in the ful- 
wing recommendations, concerning which the presi- 
enthad in confidence, asked their advice—“The se- 
ale probably 1ecommend— 
Ist. ‘That a minister, or ministers, be sent to Mexico 
t the purpose of negotiating a treaty of peace with that 
ountry and with powers to settle all questions of boun- 
ary and of claims. 
2d. That there be an appropriation to carry the above 
commendations into effect; and that $2,000,000 be ap- 
opriated. 
Congress wi'l be asked, it is said, to make this appro- 
ration, and to that end a secret mesgage will be sent 
) the house, upon which, as in the case of the purchase 
Louisiana, the house will be expected to sit with clos- 
doors. This, I believe, is substantially what has been 
treed to by the senate.’’ 





VotuNTEER Pay. A joint resolution passed the house 
| tepresentatives, and was sent to the senate on the 7th, 
itecting payment to be made to the volunteers called 
toservice by Gen. Gaines, and also those Ohiv troops 
hich marched to camp Weshington, whether 7: stered 
io service or Claiming to be mustered—“in a word, all 
Oops that volunteered, whether their services were ac- 
pted or not’’—says the Washington letter writer. That 
nhardly be. 


Tse Cueroxer Treaty. A treaty has been con- 
ided through the mediation of the U. S. commission- 
8, which has been agreed to by the parties disputant, 

the treaty was on the 7th inst., submitted to the 
, ©: Senate for ratification. An appropriation of about 
17,000 will be required immediately, and ultimately 
out $1,560,000 to carry the treaty into effect. It is fer- 
ily to be hoped that this measure will terminate the 
Yelvrate dispute between the Eastern and Western 
erokees, and that they will, in future, live amicably 
ng side of each other. 





Tus Post OFFICE BILL, after undergoing various 
lendments, passed the house of representatives on the 
es eh and is now before the senate. The bill re- 
‘ eS 1e franking privilege to postmasters, gives them 
eratntae of advertising the list of letters, and com- 
cles them for services by a commission upon re- 
P's, not to exceed $2,000. “Postage on newspapers to 
bigpeaid, except those issued from the office of the 


Vou. XX. Sie. 22. 





THE SUB-TREASURY BILL PASSED. By a strict party 
vote, 28 to 24, the sub-streasury bill passed the United 
States senate in the form in which it was sent to them by 
the house of representatives. The president has signed 
the bill, and it is now the law of the land, although the 
specie clause and its general provisions are not to com- 
mence to operate until the Ist of January, 1547. 

Mr. McKay, proposed an amendment to the sub- 
treasury bill before it finally passed the house, to defer 
the operation of the specie clause to the Ist of April, 
1847,—negatived 77 to 100. 





VETO OF THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. The president 
on the 3d inst. returned to the two houses of congress 
the bill which had passed for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, together with his objections to signing the 
same. 

The house of representatives proceeded to consider 
the said bill, the president's veto notwithstanding. An in- 
teresting debate ensued. On the 4th, the question was 
taken,—the vote on the passage of the bill stood, ayes 
95, nays 91,—negatived for want of two-thirds. 





Tur FRENCH INDEMNITY BILL. The bill to provide for 
paying the claimants under the French treaty of 1800, 
so long deferred, has at length passed both houses of 
congress, and now only wanis the president's signature. 





THE LAND GRADUATION BILL. The house and the se- 
nate having disagreed as to certain provisions in the 
bill, a motion to lay tue bill on the table, (equivalent to 
rejection,) was carried in the house of representatives 
on the 5th inst. Ayes 1U4, nays 74. 





OUnirep STATES FINANCES. We noticed elsewhere the 
rapid diminution of the public funds deposited at New 
York, from siz toless than three millions of dollars 
within a few weeks past. The New York Ezpress of 
Thursday, states, that the.deposite banks of that city 
have received notification from the secretary of the trea- | 
sury, that the whole of the public funds now on deposite 
there will be withdrawn before any of the treasury notes 
authorised by the recent act will be issued. The reason 
is obvions. 
would find their way to those deposite banks, and the | 
banks would save their specie by paying the govern- 
ment drafts with treasury notes. ‘The proceeding, how- 





ever, in this case, is an unpleasant proof of the neces- 
sity to which the treasury is reduced. After the whole 
of the deposites are removed from New York, and the 
new tariff and warehouse bills coming into operation to 

prevent further accumulation from imports until the low | 
duties can operate, drawbacks being in the meantime 

demanded to a_ considerable amount, the resource 

wherewith to meet war expenses from this time uatil 

December, is not very obvious. 

The New York correspondent of the Nutional Intel- 
ligencer, writing on the 6th inst., denies that the banks 
of that city have received any such notice from the sec- 
retary of the treasury as is above stated by the Express. 

Yesterday in the U.S. senate, Mr. WepsTer intro- 
duced the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary of the treasury be direct- 
ed to inform the senate whether any treasury notes have 
been issued under the late law authorizing such issue; 
if any, What amount, and if not, what reason has pre- 
vented such issues. 





Tue New Taritr.—We observed in our last, that 





a'though the principle at issue between the two great 


parties which divided the people of this country on the | 
“Protection to our manufactures and | 
to American labor,”—on the one hand, and “no| 


tariff question. 


protection but free trade to toreigners,” on the other— 


was well enough understood, yet tat the details and | £100,000. 
operation of the tariff bill which has just passed, was | 


far from being understood, either by the members oi 
congress that were then passing upon said bill, nor the 
people of the country that are now to endure its | 
uperation. ‘The truth of this remark has already been | 
manifected. Even the editors of the Union the official | 
journal, present although they were during the discus- | 
sion of the subjectin congress, and conversant as they 

must be supposed to be with the whole subject which | 
they have had so long and so devoutly at heart, and fa- | 
miliar as they certainly are with official views with the 

departmentse—even they—the editors of the Union were 
entirely mistaken as to the operation of their darling ad 
valorem system—they maintain that the bill provided that 
goods should be rated at the valuation thereof in our 
ports. On the contrary, after some contradiction the 
Union now admits that the valuation is to be made by 
persons who invoice the goods at their own doors—in their 
own workshops—in Europe—and beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of our government, 





LETTERS OF MARQUE. ) 
Thursday authorising letters of marque on reprisals 
against Mexico, provided Mexico issues any such let 
ters 


} 





-sembles. 


A bill passed the senate on | 2nd, as usual, nearly taken. 


FOREIGN. 


The steamer Hibernia left Liverpool on the 18th July, 

and arrived at Boston, on the 3d inst. 
ENGLAND. 

Tue Oregon Treaty Ratirtep. Col. Armstrong, 
United States consu!, at Liverpool, left New York, on 
the 25th June, in the Great Western, as bearer of the 
Oregon treaty, as ratified by the United States President 
and Senate, Tle Great Western reached Liverpool, on 
the 10th July. Col. Armstrong proceeded immediately 
to London. On the 14th, the London Times remarked 
that, “the honor of ratifying the recent treaty for the set- 
tlement of the Oregon boundaries now devolves upon the 
minister who denounced in no measured terms the last 
‘capitulaiion’ entered into with the United States, and 
we have no doubt Lord Palmerston and the new admin- 
istration will at once subscribe to the terms which the 
American government has acceded to, on the proposition 
of Lord Aberdeen.” 

The treaty was signed by Lord Paimerston, as Foreign 
Secretary, and by Mr. McLane, United States Minister, 
ut Landen, and exchanged in due form on the 17th of 

uly. 

On the 17th July, in the House of Lords, the Marquis 
of Landsdown stated that it was his duty to lay before 
their lordship’s house the treaty concluded between Her 
Majesty and the Government of the United States in re- 
ference to the Oregon territory. (Cheers.) He had the 
satisfaction of informing their lordships that the ratifica- 
tion had that day been exchanged. He should take the 
present opportunity to move that, in the absence of Lord 
Beesborough, who had accepted the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Lord Stafford should be added to the 
committee Of selection. 

In the Commons on the same evening—Lord Palmer- 
ston rose to present papers by order of Her Majesty. It 
gave him much satisfaction to state that a treaty had re- 





' cently been concluded between Great Britain and the 


United States, by which a settlement of the Oregon 
boundary was effected; and he was happy to add that 
the ratification of that treaty had this day been exchang- 


Waa seueribah “thay auc Waee’"Saauaed ata | ed. (Hear, hear.) He should now lay a copy of the 


treaty on the table. 

Mr. McLane, the American minister, forwarded on 
the treaty to Liverpvol by express, and Col. Armstrong 
returned in the Hibernia as bearer of the copy Officially 
ratified by the British government, which he delivered at 
the department of state in Washington, on the 5th inst. 

CROPS—BUSINESS—MAREETS. 

The season was as favorable to the grain crop of both 
Ergiand and france, as heart could wish. An early 
and plentiful harvest was anticipated. The potato crop, 
however, was again assailed by the rot, and indicated 
a failure, especially in [reland. 

The manufacturingdistricts were busy and in high spiri‘s. 

Provisions’ were lower, and abundant. ‘The iron wade 
was very active. Contracts on hand for 30,000 tons. 

‘lhe timber trade was active. 

Corn trade in a lethargic state. 

Money was abundant again. English and foreign 
funds tad advanced. Exchanges had recovered from 
their depression. Bank stocks and other securities (ex- 
cept Amertcan) wereindemand. Prices.—Bank stocks 
209, three per cents reduced 96; reduced annuities 96; 
consols, for money, 953. Russian and Brazillian bonds 
had advanced considerably; Mexican 5 per cent. bonds, 
issued 1846, 274, for money. Peruvian 6’s,39. Exche- 
quer bills 10 to 14s. premium. 

The new ministry are progressing with the govern- 
ment, all hands apparenily disposed to afford them a 
fairchance. ‘The country wants repose.” A splendid 
monument is proposed to be erected to Sir Robert Peel. 
The subscription to compensate Mr. Cobden will reach 
arliamen: was expected to adjourn about 
the middle of August. All ihe members have been re- 
turned again, except Mr Macauley and Lord Lebrengton. 

IRELAND, 

O’Connell left London on the 4th, and attended an 
immense meeting at Consciliation Hall, Dublin, on the 
6th. He promised in his speech to bring forward the 
proposition to repeal the union when parliament re-as- 
He complimented Mr. Peel very highly—ad- 
monished Ireland to abstain from violence—attributed 
Cobden’s triumph to the moral influence of quiet perse- 
verance, and the prosiration of the chartists to their hav- 
ing attempted violence. 

FRANCE. 

The chamber of deputies is dissolved. The election 
for members to a New chamber was to take place on the 
Ist August. It is believed the government party would 
have an increased majorily. 

The Parisian newspapers, without exception of politi- 
cal caste, look with intense interest to the result of the 
war with Mexico. 

‘The French papers lave Ab-Cei-]@ader flying for life, 


‘ 


s 
The harvest will be very abundant, and the vines pro,- 


finise Superior grapes in grea! profusion---and, of course 
| excellent wine. 
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~ NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





EXECUTIVE JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 


Robert C. Grier, of Pennsylvania, to be one of the 
associate justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the place of Henry Baldwin, deceased. 

James Page, collector of the customs for the dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 


Commissioners to examine claims under the treaty with 
the Cherokees of 1835—’36. 


Benjamin H. Arewster, of Pennsylvania. 
Edward Harden, of Georgia. 
Edward B. Marache, of Pennsylvania, consul for the 
island of Trinidad. 
Narino de Mattey, consul for the island of Cyprus. 
Philip Geisse, of Pennsylvania, consul for Nurem- 
berg, in Bavaria. 
Wm. C. Bettencourt, deputy postmaster at Wil- 
mington, N. Carolina. 
Charles R. Belt, justice of the peace in the county 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia. 
Passed Midshipman Johnson Blakely Carter. to be 
a lieutenant in the navy, to fill a vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Lieut. L. G. Keith. 
In THe Inp1an DepartMENT. 
Daniel Mc-Phail, of Tennessee, to be surgeon. 
George Penn, of Missouri, to be surgeon. 
A. Parker, of Texas, to be surgeon. 
Wm. D. Dorris, of Tennessee, to be assistant 


surgeon. 
Thomas M. Morton, of Missouri, to be assistant 


surgeon. : 
Richard H. Stevens, of Missouri, to be assistant 


surgeon. , 
E. Tucker, of Texas, te be assistant surgeon. 
Richard P. Ashe, of Texas, to be assistant sur- 


geon. 


Custom House OFFIcERs. 


Edmond Wilson, to be collector of the eustoms for 
the districts, and inspector of the revenue for the port 
of Waldoborough, in the State of Maine, in the place 
of Parker Mc-Cobb, Jr., deceased. 

John C. Humphreys, to be collector of the customs 
for the districts, and inspector of the revenue for the 
port of Bath, in the State of Maine, in the place of 
Amos Nourse, rejected by the Senate. 

Joseph H. Jordan, to be collector of the customs for 
the district and inspector of the revenue for the port 
of Frenchman’s Bay, in the State of Maine, vice Hy. 
S. Jones, appointed in the recess of the senate in the 
place of Jno. M. Hale, removed; 

Nathan Bardin to be surveyor and inspector of the 
revenue for the port of Bristol, in the State of Rhode 
Island, vice Elkanah French, whose coimmission 
iJ. Miller, to be collector of the customs for 
the district of Bristol and Warren, in the State of 
Rhode Island, vice John Howe, removed. 
- Benjamin W. Bosworth, to be surveyor and inspector 
of the revenue forthe ports of Warren and Barring- 
ton, in the State of Rhode Island, vice Wn. B. Snell 
removed. 

Russell G. Hopkinson, tobe collector of the cus- 
toms for the district of Vermont, and inspector of the 
revenue for the port of Alburg, in the State of Ver- 
mont, vice Archibald W. Hyde, resigned. 

Augustus Jenkins, to be collector of the customs 
for the district of Portsmouth, in the State of New 
Hampshire, vice Lorey Odell, removed. 

Jacob de la Motta, to be naval officer for the port 
of Savannah, Georgia. 


Lanp OFFricerRs. 


John Parsons, to be receiver of public moneys for 
the district of lands subject to sale at Newnansyille, 





in the State of Florida, to take effect from and after 
the 31st of August, 1846, when present commission 
expires. 

U.S. Frvances.—Orriciav. Receipt sinto the U. S. Trea- 
sury for the quarter ending 30th of June, 1846, were— 


viz: 


RECEIPTS. 

From customs about $ 6,300,000 
From lands 720,000 
Miscellaneous sources 13,850 
$ 7,033,850 


EXPENDITURES. 
The expenditures for the same period were viz;— 
Civil list, miscellaneous, and foreign in- 


tercourse 1,606,734,90 
On account of the army 5,044,762,20 
Indian department, 102,783,12 
Fortifications. 308, 152,61 
Pensions 304,715,38 
——— 5,757,314,61 
Navy 1 ,520,592,66 
Interest on the publie debt, 424,233,38 
Redemption of the loan of 1841 8,000 00 


Redemption of, and interest on, treasury 
notes 63,864 07 
$ 9,380,759,62 
R. J. Waker 
Secretary ofthe Treasury, 
Treasury Department, July 31, 1846. 








Pusiic Deposires. On the 27th, ult. the U.S. 
Treasuer reports $7,757,797 88 in the depositories, 
subject to draft. Ofthat sum only ¢ 2,943,416 91 
were in the seven N, York deposite banks, showing 
a rapid reduction of public deposites from that point. 
A few weeks since there were six-millions of the pub- 
lic depositesin those same institutions. Corcoran & 
Riggs, at Washington, have $491.917,6. 





THE NAVY BOARD, Which assembled last week at 
Washington, have finished the business before them 
and adjourned. Nothing has transpired, but the ge- 
neral impression now is that Mr. Secretary Bancroft 
had them convened in order to solve certain difficul- 
ties as to the best method of making promotions in the 
navy, and sundry other questions and embarrass- 
ments with which he considers the present naval 
system surrounded. 





TRADE AND COMMERCE. 





Reeistry or American Seamen.—The following 
is the number of American Seaman registered in cach 
port of entry of the U. States, from October Ist, 1844, 
to Sept. 30th, 1845: 

















in the State of Florida, to take affect from and after 
the 31st of August, 1846, when his present commis- | 
sion willexpire. 


Musdoch, Mc-Intire, to be register of the land office ‘thorities and presses on both sides ofthe Atlantic.— 


for the districts of lands subject to sale at Opelousas, 
tn the State of Louisiana, vice Peter L. Hebrard, whose 
commission expired July 12th, 1846. 

Benjamin R. Cowherd, to be register of the land 
office for the district of lands subject to sale at Jack- 
son, in the State of Mississippi, from the 15lh of July, 
1846, when his late commission expired. 


Samuel Russell, to be register of the land office for | mulation of the article, without an adequate demand 


the district of lands subject to sale at Newnansyville, 


ere we 





——— 
warehouses on the Baltimore wharves are capable of 
accommodating 20,000 hogsheads, and yet we learn 
from Lyfords Price Current of last Saturday that for 
want of room for what is brought to market, there 
was, on that day 11,800 hogsheads, stored in private 
warehouses by the inspectors. The last legislature 
ordered a new State Warehouse to be constructed 

and contracts have been made for erecting one, to 
front 207 feet on Conway st. running back 154 1-2 7 
four stores high, capable of storeing 8000 hogsheads. 
Choice qualities of Tobacco, command ready sale 

at very fair prices, but common and inferior are ex. 
ceedingly heavy, and a reduction of price has been 
submitted to, without as yet lessening the stock.— 
Quotations, inferior and common, | 50 a2 50 middling 
to good, 3 a 500: good $6 fine $7 a $12. Ohio js 
likely to outstrip Kentucky in producing tobacco, 
There is a much larger quantity in store from the for- 
mer state, than from any other state except Mary- 
land. Inspections of the week at Balt. 2281 hogs. 
heads; of which 911 were Maryland, 1847 Ohio, 3 
Kentucky. 





Texas Excuequer Bits 
Statement. Ofthe amount of Exchequer Bills 
issued by the late Republic of Texas, the amount de- 
stroyed and the amount at present in circulation. 
Amount of printed and engraved bills is- 
sued, $ 135, 890 00 
Amt. of change notes issued, $ 14, 600 00 


150,490 00 





Total sum issued, 





Amt. destroyed at various times, 136,344 5 
14,145.50 

Amt. at present in the treasury and can- 
celled, 5,646,88 


Amt. in the hands of collecting officers, $5,725,00 








11,371,88 
Amt. at present in circulation, 2,173,062 
Comptroller’s office, July 6th, 1846. 


James B. Suaw, Compr. 





Trave or New Orveans, 
Staiement of Growth, Produce, &c. of the U. States, 
exported from the district of N. Orleans during the second 
Quarter, April, May, and June, 1846: 





New Orteans Prorerry. The extensive proper 
ty in New Orleans, known as the Orleans Cotton Pres, 
was sold at auction by the Sheriff, a few days since, 
for the sum of $ 165,000. Mr. R. D. Suernenn, be- 





_  Btate Native Natu’ized —_ Total | came the purchaser for himself and the other stock 
Maine 990 12 = 1,002 | nolders. 
New Hampshire 52 I 53 
thode Island 332 2 324 
Massachusetts 3,009 38 =: 33,647 British Conn TRADE 
Connecticut 153 2 155; A return has been published, by order of the howe 
New York 1,744 27 ~—s- 1,771 | of Lords, of the quantity of Grain of all sorts taken 
Pennsylvania 440 6 446 | out of bond in the United Kingdom, yearly for the 
Deleware 15 -— 15 | last twenty years, giving the following totals: 
Maryland 33 13 244 Total of Total of 
District of Columbia 76 —_ 76 Corn and Grain. Meal and Flour. 
Virginia 294 — 294} 1826 grs. 2,083,700 ewts. 65,940 
North Carolina 21 — 81} 1827 2,995,116 41,724 
Georgia 45 l 45} 1828 1,200,167 126,948 
Florida 5 — 5 1829 1,864,804 337,160 
Louisiana 293 27 820} 1830 2,580,403 564,442 
1831 2,286,473 1,016,583 
8,450 130 8,579} 1832 427,118 162,271 
1833 88,583 74,744 
Topacco 1834 214,432 55,300 
Tobacco planters have very little to exult in, un-| 1835 423,691 42,619 
der the ‘Free Trade,” modifications of Tariff soexult-| 1836 396,902 46,916 
|ingly trumpeted forth at this moment by certain au-} 1837 828,172 40,210 
1838 1,914,283 888,209 
| Alas for consistency. Tobacco pipes, we find duly! 1839 4,405,613 635,170 
| chronicled, and the duty thereon modified in the Brit-| 1840 3,444,315 1,312,964 
ish Tariff, but Tobacco itself, is not to be found 1841 2,921,329 1,210,lo/ 
from A to Z. throughout the entireschedule. Adu-{| 1842 3,160,430 1,132.25" 
| ty of nearly one thousand per cent continues to be} 1843 1,230,901 421.100 
exacted under the «Free trade Tariff,” as heretofore. 1844 2,522,342 il 0,4 “ 
As a consequence of this, we have a heavy accu-| 1845 1,344,182 632,08 


Sas our 
Also a return of the quantities of wheat and flow 





for it, and of course, depression of price. ‘The State 


. ‘ Aur 
(given together in quarters) in bond on the 5th 


Coastwise $ 7,102,826 52 
In American vessels to foreign coun- 
tries 7 ,594,200,0 
In foreign 2,879,515,00 
Total amount exported $ 17,573,541 52 
— Courier. 
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gust, Sth September, 10th October, and 5th Novem- 
per in each year, from 1835 to 1845(both inclusive, ) 
together with areturn of the quantities of wheat en- 
tered for home consumption in each week of the above 
mentioned monthly periods, for three years. ‘The lat- 
ter return gives the following total of quarters of wheat 
entered for consumption for the years: — 


1835 4,145| 1841 2:068,776 
1836 9,281 | 1842 2,182,274 
1837 216,852 | 1843 829,730 
1838 1,466,361] 1844 207,655 
1839 897,602} 1845 30,245 
is40 —«:1, 408.3 








Tue San Pepro Company. The brig Francies 
Amy, reached Baltimore a few days since with 
Thirty five thousand old Spanish dollars, taken by our 
enterprising diving expedition, from the wreck of the 
Spanish man of war. This money was found at the 
bottom of the sea, about three feet under the sand and 
beneath & coral formation, in sixty feet water. The 
whole amount recovered from the wreek thus far is 
something more than sixty thousand dollars. Nobody 
has been injured in the expedition in health or limb. 
About $800 was brought up the day before the Amy 
left the wreck, but learning of the war with Mexico, 
jt was deemed advisable to start off and secure what 
was on board. 

Corron 

The amount of the crop of 1845, is now tolerably 
well ascertained to have been but little over 2,100,000 
bales, being 300,000 bales less than the product of 
the preceeding year. It is owing to ascertaining this 
falling off, that the article continues to maintain its 
price in the English markets. The quotations by the 
Hibernia, to 18th July, shows the article to be in de- 
mand at former rates, except Sea Island, which was 
|-2d. lower. Sales of the week ending 18th at Liver- 
pool, 43,120 bales. 

The Crop. The period of the year is now at hand 
when itis usual for the public journalsto indulge in 
speculations as the extent and quality of the growing 
crop. The character of the weather, the droughts, the 
flood, the appearance of insects, every indication is 
hunted up for the purpose of drawing conclusions as 
to the future. For instance, we are told that up to 
the first weekof July, the plantin many of sections 
of the South suffered from drought. From that pe- 
riod heavy rains succeeded, highly prejudicial to the 
prairie and river bottom lands, which now suffered 
from drowning and weeds. ‘To Uplands however the 
weather was favourable. 


“Tne Bioomme,” is looked to by most of the cot- 
ton planters as furnishing an index tothe crop. They 
have remarked certain coincidences, so often repeat- 
ed, that reliance, is placed upon their continuing. 
According to their theories of blooming, the coming 
crop will fall short of the last. Late blooming has 
almost invariable been succeeded by an early frost, 
and on the contrary, an early blooming has been suc- 
ceeded by a late frost. 
that it finds in the field. The time for securing the 
crop being abbreviated by early frost, materially di- 
minishes the quantity. ‘The blooming commenced in 


the State of Alabama the present season about the rope during the year 1846, will amount to two hun- 


The first frostis fatal to all | 


therein given may be implicitly relied on.—Cincinna- 





‘stock at home commands no sale. Persons either .em- 





| 


July 1846, viz: —2 Steamers, 45 ships, 49 barks, 87 


bushy, there isno reason to doubt, unless August 
should prove very dry and hot, that their ravages 
will be as extensive and ruinous, if not more so than 
in 1825, whenthe crop was more forward and the 
worm later.” 


New Cotton.—Two balesof matured cotton have 
been received in Collumbus, from the plantation of Mr. 
James Holland, of Russell county, Alabama. They 
were taken from the field on the 10th July. 





Tue Ricr Crop. 

The Savannah Republican, of the 23d says:— 
We yesterday conversed witha gentleman whose 
means of acquiring accurate information are as exten- 
sive as any other in the city in regard to the growing 
Rice crop and he gave it as his opinion thatthe pro. 
spect of a good crop on the Ogechee, Altamaha, and 
Satilla Rivers, is fair; onthe Savannah not so good; 
the crop however in all this region he thinks is not 
so advanced that unless injured by freshets or gales it 
will give a fair average yield. it is not quite as for- 
ward as at the same time last season,though the harv- 
esting will probably be commenced from the 15th to 
the 20th of August. 

In 1844,there was new Rice in market on the 30th 
of August;—in 1845 not until the 22d of Septem- 
ber. 

Corrzr Srecutarion. We have been, for some 
time, apprehensive that the brilliant speculations in 
copper, which have been blazoned from one end of 
the continent to the other, would turn out pretty much 
as all other speculations—golden visions only. The 
following extract of a letter, written by a distinguish- 
ed citizen of Michigan, residing near Detroit, con- 
firmsfully the fears we enertained. The information 


ti Gazelle. 

Michigan, July 23d, 1846. 
As you were embarking in the Copper speculation, I 
thought it mighht be of interst to know that Copper 


bark with a company to find ore for themselves or 
else now wait for the value of mines to be determined. 
The little that has been sold of Jate is only in the 
mines thatare worked, and then at their supposed 
real value. I think I could more easily obtain fifty 
shares of fancy stocks as a present, than sell one at 
any price. The speculation in buying and selling is 
entirely at an end here,—of course must soon be else- 
where. If you have stock on hand and must sell —the 
sooner the better,—for it must be years before the 





best mines will come up to what you must have | 
given for your stock in what should be deemed, 
as fancy mines. I would take $10 for,what in the winter 
was valued at $100. Judge for yourself. 

Porr or New York. -?rrivals, during the month of 
brigs, 26 schooners, total 200. Of these, 29 were 
American, 42 British, and 24 bearing twelve other 
foreign flags. 





Emicration.—It is believed that the numder of 
emgrants that will reach the United States from Eu- 


355 
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In the chamber of Baden-Baden a motion was 
agreed to, inviting the government to bring under 
the notice of the German diet the vast extent to 
which emigration to America is being carried.— 
Last year the amount of emigrants was 62,000, or 
809 more than in the preceding year, and it was in- 
creasing every month. The emigrants of last year 
formed not less than one five-hundredth part of the 
whole population of Germany. Such a draft from 
our people is felt, especially as Germany is not 
thickly populated like England. One half of the 
emigrants, it is not too much to say, are imposed up- 
on by knavish emigration agents, and by fellows who 
persuade them to sell their little properties, (when 
they have any) for less than their value, 
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THE WAREHOUSE BILL, having passed both houses of 
congress, has been signed by the president, and is now 
ue operation. 

‘The first effect of this branch of the new revenue 
system is, to give immediate operation to the new tariff, 
to a very material extent. ‘The tariff bill itself is not to 
go into operation until the Ist of December; but the 
warehouse bill comes in to aid importers for the inter- 
mediate ime. As for example, the Philadelphia United 
States Gazette of Wednesday, says: *'This new law to 
provide storehouses for foreign goods, at alow rent, is 
now in operation, and the cargo of the ship Susquehan- 
nah from Liverpool is, in a great degree, being stored 
in accordance with its provisions. It will rest snugly in 
the storehouse until December next, when it will come 
forth under the new and depreciated duty. It is in this 
manner that the government will derive its increased 
revenue for some time tocome. We learn, likewise 
that the cargoes of the barque Bohl-Bohlen, from Bre- 
men, the brig William J. Watson, from Ponce, (P. R.,) 
and the barque Wm. J. Waln, from Matanzas were in 
whole or in part, also entered for the warehousing pri- 
vileges yesterday.” F 


THE EFFECT ON THE REVENUE. Mr. Evans, in 
his great speech on this subject exhibited by the in- 
fallible test of statistics, the good which the tariff 
had effected in making regular and certain the pub- 
lic revenue, which had for ten years before been 
fluctuating and precarious. Thus, for instance, the 
first year from June, 1843, to June, 1844, it brought 
into the treasury in rouud numbers, the sum of 


$25,750,000 


The 2d year (June, 1845,) about 26,600,000 


The 3d year (June, 1846,) 26,681,950 
Here, said Mr. Evans, are three successive years 
in which the amount received into the treasury 
scarcely varies. There are no such other three years to 
be found in our history, nor any thing approaching lo 
them. Search our statute books from beginning to 
end, and you look in vain for any other law whose 
operation has been so uniform—so steady. During 
those three years we have had none of ‘those evils 
that result from excessive importations—one year 
excessive importations, next year diminished impor- 
tations—embarrassing the whole business of the 
country, and the financial affairs of the government 
Having looked on that picture, now glance at this. 
The following are the returns of the revenue from 
1830 to 1840. They demonstrate clearly the mise- 
rable and uncertain condition of the national finan- 
ces and the consequent suffering of the people, until 
the existing law brought order out of chaos. — 
In 1830, revenue was $22,750,000 : 
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10th of June. The Mobile Register, of July 20th, fur- | dred thousand, 183i, it rose to 30,250,000 
otals: hish the following statement of the period of bloom- 1832, it fell to 1,500,000 
Total of rm a ewww ong oon fr ant i R ARRIVALS OF PASSENGERS IN THE UNITED Srares. 1833, was as low as 14,750,000 
1 and Flour. Pe the period of the fir * nO, and amount of crop; 4 communication was lately laid before the House 1835, it rose again to 21,500,000 
ts. 65,949 Bhi ach of the last ten years. , Cr of Representatives from the State Department, en- 1836, it went up to 26,000,000 
41,724 on in bloom Killing frosts , 432.980 closing a statement of the number of passengers ar- 1837, it fellto 13,000,000! or 50 per cent.! 
126,348 da aah Oct. A Bales, { RO , 179 riving in the U. States on ship board, during the year aiao’ 7 had aoe o teen 
997 160 1888 Jun iV aq “ " 26), 599 ending September 20th, 1845, as follows: _ A net Sao of teteanaetiie aperests of 50 «« 
564,442 1339_—May 24 ey 7 2°177'835 Maine, : 4,090 period would exhibit like results, sh ait wee 
1,016,5b9 1840—J ay “6 Oct. 16 1634915 New Hampshire 18 and alarming variations from year ae extreme 
162,271 1841 — wed oy Massachusetts 10,360 Mr. Ey d year. 
“ern 841—June 10 Oct. 20 1,684,211 Rhode Island 165 r. vans proceed to show, that by the new tariff 
(4,05 1842 2 270 AG aipenerenry 4 the treasury would lose the followi 
55,300 Q <—May 20 Oct. 27 2534 3,460 Connecticut 10 d with thee} 6 folowing amounts when 
a0 1843—June 9 Nov. 3 2.030.409 aie compared with the yield of the law of 1842: 
42,6" 1844_May 31 Oct. 29 2,415,448 asp ni ae On sugar a loss of $1,172,453 
46,910 1845 7 es _ pate. Pennsylvania 5,767 On bar iron sc ath, 
388,209 —Mobile Register and Jowr., July 20th. Maryland 7,931 On manufactured iron “ ay 
635,170 CATTERPILLARS. The Augusta Geo. Courrier, of District of Columbia , Lz On spirits « 136,546 
312,064 ‘ne 25th July, announces the appearance of the cat- South Carolina 309 a ot fact’d « 401,710 
1,210, le! terpillar amongst the cotton plants of that vicinity. Florida 3 83 ary bi oat tke roe 1,076,808 
1,132,802 Beaufort S. C. dates of the 27th, announces their Louisiana 15,537 ee P uty at 25 per cent., 
30 ; assuming the same expected ji 
42\.le ‘ppearance onjthe Paris Island. A letter from Kid- : wow of importations makes the los + 
710,4-° lnsville, dated the 24th, states that catterpillars have (otal 119,854 bill : sby the 
632.0 may their appearance on near'ly all of the Islands of | Males 69,488 | On woollens manufactured aioe 
at and He ihe Sea coast, and adds that, “coming so early inthe| Females 49,290 But the bill says 30 per cent. yield Aa 
the 5th *tason, and when the crop is unusually backward and} Sex not stated 1,406 | Assuming the same mcrease—loss D 


118,044 
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It must be born in mind that in making this cal- 
culation, Mr. Evans assumes the increase in the im- 
portation of articles calculated on by the friends of 
the new bill. So that if they are right in their cal- 
culations, Mr. Evans proves that the treasury will 
sustain the losses above enumerated. 


TRON AND THE NEW TARIFF. The New York Cou- 
rier furnishes in a brief statement, based upon an 
actual entry of the article this month, at the N. York 
custom house, showing the loss the revenue will sus- 
tain, even on so small a quantity of round iron rods, 
viz: 


INVOICE. 
5 tons—11,200 wt. round iron rods—cost 
£14 10s. Od. per ton. £72 10 0 
Liverpool charges 0 14 6 
£73 46 
Add 3 per cent. commission, as charged 
by the N. York custom house, upon 
entry 2 36 
Duty paid—on £75 80 
Under the present tariff, 
The duty js 2ic. per Ib. on 11,200 Ibs. is $280 00 
Under the new tariff, 1846, the duty will 
be 30 per cent. £75 8 0 a $4.84—-is 
Dols. 365. 30 per ct. is 109 50 
$170 50 


The present duty is $280 00 
The duty to be charged 109 50 
— [of 602 per ct. 
170 50 equal toa reducton. 

DUTIES ON IRON. 

The same paper publishes the following table, 
showing the amount of duty to be collected upon 
iron under the new law, which goes into operation 
on the Ist of December, and the rate under the law 
of 1842: 


1842. 1846, 
Anchors, or parts, 2 cents per lb. 30 per ct. ad. val. 
Anvils, wrought 25 do do do do 
Do cast 1 do do du do 
Axletrees, or parts 4 do do do do 
Bars or bolts made wholly or in part 
by rolling $25 per ton do do 
Spikes or nails, cut or wrought 
3 cts. per lb. do do 
Nails and axletrees, wrouglit 
4 cts. per |b. do do 
Mill irons and cranks, wrought 
4 cts. per lb. do do 
Wrought iron for ships, locomotives, 
and steam engines 4 cts per lb. do do 
Chains, not cables 4 do do do do 
Malleable iron or castings 
4 cts. per Ib. do do 
Tubes made of band or rolled iron 
5 cts. per Ib. do do 
Saws, each $1 do do 
‘Taggers iron 5 per cent do do 
Old or scrap iron $10 per ton do do 


Iron bars or bolts not manufactured 
in whole or part by rolling 


$17 per ton do do 
Tron pigs $9 per ton _ do do 
Vessels of cast iron, no: specified 
14 cts. per Ib. do do 
Castings of iron 1 do do do do 
Glazea or tin hollow ware and cast- 
ings & sad irons 23 cts. per Ib. do do 
Hatters’ and tailors’ irons 
25 cts. per |b. do do 
Cast iron or butt hinges 
$ cts. per Ib. do do 
Wire, iron, or steel, under No. 14 
5 cts. per Ib. do do 
Do over 14 and not over 25 
8 cts. per |b. do do 
Do over 25 li do do do do 
Do silver or plated 30 per ct. do do 


Iron, round or square, or braziers’ 
rods of 3 16a10 16 diameter 
25 cts. per Ib. do do 
Tron nail or spike rods & nail plates, 
slit, rolied, or hammered 


24 cts. per Ib. do do 
lron in sheets, except taggas 

24 cts. per Ib. do do 
Hoop iron Qi cts. per |b. do do 


Scroll iron or casement rods 
25 cts. per |b. 
Cable chains or parts 
25 cls. per Ib. do do 
All other chains not specitied, the 
links being twisted or straight, and 
when straight of greater length 
than those used in chains for ca- 


do do 


bles 30 per cent do do 
Blacksmiths’ hammers 2; cts. |b. do do 
Do sledges, do do do do 


The rates of duties upon these articles, computed ad 
valorem, vary from 36 to 168 per cent., in the tariff of | 


building up the iron interests of this country, as the cot- 
ton an 
them, in five years more, we should have been able to 
manufacture at home, al! the iron and iron manufac- 
tured articles necessary for home consumption, at pri- 
ces as cheap or cheaper than they could be bought at 
abroad. This new tariff, it will be seen, must create an 
entire revolution in the trade. 


The Philadelphia U. States Gazette, says: ‘It is 
stated that the wages of the laborers in the mining 
districts of this state will be reduced one-half, when 
the new tariff comes into operation, in order that 
something like a competition with the coal mines of 
Pictou and elsewhere may be maintained. This is 
one of the first fruits of this ‘bill of abominations” 
which the locos have fastened upon their country— 
and itis but one.” 


The Cumberland (Maryland) Civilian of the 4th 
inst., says: ‘*We regret to learn that the Lonaconing 
company has suspended operations and discharged 
the hands.”’ 

Tue Tarirr or 46.—The disastrous effects of the 
new tariff bill are already beginning to be felt in this 
city. One of our heaviest manufacturers of wool- 
len goods in West Moyamensing has stopped his 
looms. Others have made a reduction of a cent and 
half a cent on fabrics, and several have been com- 
pelled to discharge hands. An extensive iron man- 
ufactory, we learn, will be obliged to discharge a 
large number of men to-day; most of the manufac- 
tures of cotton goods at Fairmount and other manu- 
facturing districts of Philadelphia will either have 
to stop, or make a reduction of from 25 to 50 per 
cent on wages. A new hinge manufactory in South- 
wark, we hear, will not be able to goon. It is re- 
ported that the Globe Mill in Kensington will dis- 
charge one or two hundred hands to-day. We hope, 
however, that the rumor may turn out to be incor- 
rect. The poor operative must from this time for- 
ward suffer, at least as long as Mr. McKay’s bill 
Shall continue to inflict its curse upon the country. 

[Phila. Amer. 


Nor ro BE CHEATED Twice !—At a recent meet- 
ing of the democratic citizens of Columbia county, 
Pennsy!lvania,—a county which in 1844 gave a ma- 
jority of 1,620 to the Polk electoral ticket—a reso- 
lution was adopted against the McKay tariff; and 
another, boldly declaring that the meeting would 
support ‘‘no man for president or vice president of 
the United States, or for congress, who is opposed to 
protection to American manufactures and coal, or 
whose principles are of a doubtful character on this 
subject.” 


The Philadelphia American Sentinel (a ‘“‘democra- 
tic” journal,) says: 

“The news of the passage of the tariff bill by the 
senate was received in this city by telegraph yester- 
day afternoon and caused the most intense excite- 
ment. 
Pennsylvania had been grossly deceived, and that 
her best interests had been prostrated too, by the 
vote of George Mifflin Dallas, one of her own sons 
—whom she has fostered and cherished for years— 
and who she had a right to expect would stand by 
her in the hour of trial. Mr. Dallas has thrown 
the weight of his influence into the southern scale 
against his native state. We are sorry that we have 
to record this deed of deep ingratitude to the old 
Keystone State. If Mr. Dallas had by the remot- 
est hint, given the people of Pennsylvania in the 
campaign of 1844 to believe that he would go with 
the south, for a southern tariff, he would not have 
been elected vice president. 

‘“‘What makes this act the more offensive is, the 
fact, thatup to the time of his reaching the vice 
presidency, to have questioned his Pennsylvania 
tariff feelings, would have been considered a gross 
insult. But now, since he has been looking out of 
Pennsylvania instead of keeping his eye upon her 
interests, he has grown heedless of her great inte- 
rests. Nay, to sucha distance has he wandered, 
that the great mining and iron interests of Pennsyl- 
vania have been wholly prostrated by his vote.— 





The people of Pennsylvania should set down in 
‘sackcloth and ashes, and lament over this great dis- 
aster inflicted upon them, by one of her heretofore 
‘cherished sons.’ Should Mr. Dallas live to the age 
of Mathuzalah, he will never be able to make am- 
ple atonement for his severe onslaught upon the 
home industry of Pennsylvania. Farewell to all 


vice presidents for the future from Pennsylvania.— 


live now shail continue to breathe the breath of ex- 
istence in our land. 


“To say that the people of Pennsylvania have been 





1842,—and it is well known these rates were as rapidly | horribly deceived on a question of immense ini por- 


woollen interests had been built up. Under; 


There was one burst of indignation that | 


We have had enough of one to last us, while all who. 


tance to her prosperity is to use mild and measured 
language. Indeed, such has been the force of the 
blow, that Mr. Dallas has given to the prosperity of 
Pennsylvania that it will never be forgotten, or over- 
looked by the patriotic and intelligent people of our 
commonwealth. 

‘‘We repeat that we are sorry that Mr. Dallas has 
identified himself so firmly with the south, that 
Pennsylvania will never attempt to break the chains 
that bind him and the free traders together. What. 
ever signet Pennsylvania may have impressed upon 
him anterior to his yote, is now erased forever.” 
Tue Passage or McKay’s Brrt.—The most in- 
tense excitement pervaded the community yester. 
day, in consequence of the passage of this bill. It 
engrossed conversation, and the condemnation of 
those by whom it was passed was deep and general, 
We have rarely witnessed such a quiet but strong 
ebullition of feeling, and if some of the legislators 
who have levelled destruction at the interests of 
Pennsylvania, could have walked along our streets 
yesterday, they would have been alarmed at the tur- 
moil they have created. [ Phila. U. 8. Gaz. 

The Nashville Union (locofoco) remarking upon 
the recent contradictory accounts relative to the dis- 
solution of the cabinet, says: 

‘How the truth is we will not even undertake to 
guess—but perhaps as soon as Mr. Ritchie gets 
through with skinning Mr. Brinkerhoff, he may give 
us light on the subject. We prefer, however, that 
he will finish the job on hand, and do it well, before 
he quits.” 

First errects.—We understand that the Carpet 
Company at Thompsonville, Connecticut, yesterday 
reduced the wages of their workmen twenty-five per 
cent. in view of the effect which the new tariff will 
immediately have upon their business. Weavers 
who have received twenty-four to twenty-four and a 
half cents per yard will now get but eighteen cents 
for the same work. This is but the verification of 
the prediction of the friends of the whig tariff. 

[Springfield Rep. 

The Washington correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, says in relation to the passage of the tariff 
bill. ‘*The tactics of the democrats were admira- 
ble, and to no one is due more than to the venerable 
editor of the Union. Old Blucher coming in the 
nick of time, as he did on the fatal field of Water- 
loo, was not more decisive of victory, than the edi- 
torial article in the Union, shooting Brinkerhoff as a 
deserter, and privine back the Ohio Democrats to their 
duly. Irepeatto you, it was that article which se- 
cured the victory—it made ils appearance ip an 
opportune moment, and was successful, and to the 
Napoleon of the press rightfully belongs the vic- 
tory.” 


A mistake. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, was 
taken in by Mr. Brinkerhoff’s speech in the house, 
pledging himself and the residue of the Ohio delega- 
tion against McKay’s tariff. Elated at the valiant 
declaration of Brinkerhoff, Plain Dealer threw up |'s 
cap and indulged in nota little glorificaton at the 
brilliant prospects of the “democracy.” The pay- 
master and his troops having taken the back track, 
aided by Mr. Wick, of Indianapolis, the Plain Dea- 
ler bitterly disappointed, thus alludes to the circum: 
stance: 

Wanted, that “‘cap.” We foolishly flung away our 
cap the other day, on hearing the glad news that the 
Ohio delegation had taken a stand against the further 
encroachments of the south, but as they have since 
“knocked under,” we should be very glad if any one 
who has seen said cap, would teil where the same 
can be found. It is a 54-40” cap, such as president 
Polk, Tom Benton, and John C. Calhoun used “4 
wear, but which can now be found on such pats jolie 
heads only, as Cass, Hannegan, and Allen. It is n° 
use for a whig or a “‘forty-niner” to attempt to wear 
said cap. It is too big for them, and will only ¢” 
cumber their long ears. Bring on the cap, and . 
will try to keep it on our bead in future, let what a 
happen. We are growing wiser if not better. ' 
“Wisdom is the gray hair to man,” and we haf 
been *‘Gray”’ these thirty years. 


as 

The “Newburyport Herald” thus speaks for te 
New England mannfacturers and capitalists: the 

‘‘One of the tariff members of congress ron : 
west told the house that they were about to Por: 
bill to prevent the Lawrences and other yew . 
land capitalists from making their 20 per “7 
annum, but said he, you cannot do it, and in el 
tempt you will only hurt yourselves and the nee 
facturers of small capital. ‘These enterprising * 





Evgland capitalists, will make their 20 per cept. 
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jmporting goods, if you stop them from making it by 
manufacturing them; and he might have added for 
the benefit of the western members generally, that 
if they are driven to it, in the last resort, they can 
take machinery out of there manufacfories here, 
and put it in buildings in England, France, or Ger- 


many where labor is very low; while their factory | 


buildings here can be used as great store houses, 
which may be filled when flour goes down to $2 a 
barrel, butter at 6 cents a pound, corn to 12 cents a 
bushel, and other agricultural produce in proportion, 
to be shipped when freights are at a low figure, to 
feed the operatives in the mills of those countries.— 
“This is what New England capital cando if driven to 
the wall; it is the natural channel in which it must 
flow in such an event; so that every man can see that 
it will be labor which will suffer more than capital, 
in case any disastrous reaction occurs to the manu- 
facturers of the north.” 

THE PROTECTION TO COMMERCE. The Augusta 
Age, speaking of the reduction which the new tariff 
bill proposes in the articles used in ship building, 
says:—*This reduction not only operates in favor of 
the ship builder, but affects, favorably also, all who 
are engaged in commerce, navigation, and fishing, 
by reducing the cost of their vessels, and enabling 
them more successfully to compete with foreigners 
engaged in the same pursuits.” 

The shipping interest is the very last branch of 
industry which should complain of a protective ta- 
riff. But for the protection afforded by the diseri- 
minating laws to this highly important interest, it 
could not stand a year. Nothing but prohibitory 
Jaws enables it to ‘‘compete with foreigners engaged 
in the same pursuit.” Repeal the laws which pro- 
tect our commerce against foreign competition, and 
scarcely a bale of goods would becarried in Ame- 
rican built vessels. 
and in the North of Europe, at two thirds the cost of 
American ships, and can be manned and sailed with 
proportionate cheapness. But they are not suffered, 
and it is proper that they should not be, to engage in 
the coasting trade at all, nor even in the foreign, on 
equal terms with American vessels, except where 
we have reciprocal treaties. We hear no psoposition 
to carry the principle of free trade into our com- 
merce. The manufacturer and the mechanic are to 


Ships can be builtin Holland | 


ee 





public expectation were not prepared for it. 1 do 
not say that there is not enough of previous admo- 
nition or indication, I speak of the fact, and I think 
it must be the conviction of every person who hears 
me, who has observed the development of public sen- 
timent since the appearance of this measure, that the 
country is surprised—greatly surprised at any pro- 
bability that this measure should receive the final 
sanction of congress and the president. Now, sir, 
it seems to me that in this state of things with such 
a measure before us at this advanced season of the 
year, when there is no pressing necessity for imme- 
diate action, that the true policy is to postpone its 
further consideration. If this were a measure to 
raise money to carry on a war—if it were a mea- 
sure of taxation-—of contraction of loans—of the issue 
of treasury notes—or a measure which had for its 
object the supply of means of prosecuting the war, 
why then the exigency of the case might be a very 
just motive for procecding to its immediate conside- 
ration. But there is no man within the hearing of 
my voice—and 1 am happy that there are some 
within hearing who are not of this chamber—f[re- 
ferring to Mr. Secretary Walker, who was present 
occupying the seat of one of the democratic sena- 
tors,|—who will say that the treasury will not be as 
conipetent—the ability of the government as great 
—itsarm as well nerved to prosecute the war in 
which we are engaged three months longer if this 
bill did not pass, as if itdid pass. Therefore itseems 
to me to be a case of consideration—and at the close 
of the remarks which | propose to submit to the se- 
nate I shall move the postponement of the measure 
till the next session of congress. 

As arevenue measure, I have already stated short- 
ly my opinion of it. 
hopes of those who expect to derive from it that 
measure of abundant revenue which they contem- 
plate. There can be in my judgment no such ex- 
traordinary increase of importations as the execu. 
tive government seems to anticipate. It is not in the 
nature of things. The treasury cannot, in my opinion, 
be supplied at the ratio which has been expected, by 
any possible—I will say possible, augmentation of 
importations. But then, sir, when I say this, I am 
met by very extraordinary language. Those who 
are supposed to express the sentiments of the exe- 
cutive on that subject, say that it isa question with 





be deprived of all protection, yet they must pay for | 
the protection of the ship owner fifty per cent. ad- | 
ditional freight on the raw material, and the product | 
of their industry. This is the equal legislation which 
the democracy proposes! In this account we reckon | 
nothing for the expense of the navy, which is chiefly 
required for the protection of our co nmerce. 
{ Providence Journal. 


The New York Express of the 31st ult. says— 
“The tariff, more or less, occupies the attention of 
all the presses. Wherever the news goes it sounds a 
death knell in the ear of industry and enterprise.— 
No sadder news, for many a year, has reached many 
branches of labor,—and the outcry, therefore is ge- 
neral.”? 
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The senate having proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, the bill to reduce the duties on 
imports and for other purposes, 

Mr. Wezsrer rose and said:—It will be denied by 
none, Mr. President, that this subject is important in 
various aspects. _The bill before the senate is one 
Which seriously affects for good or for evil the reve- 
nue of the country in time of war. It also affects 
the interests, occupations, and pursuits of a vast 
number of the people of the United States. I may 
add that the great principle on which it is founded 
asa revenue bill—that is to say that hereafter all | 
duties of customs shall be levied by an assessment | 
ad valorem—is an entirely new principle im this go- 
vernment. I may say too that in respect to the prin- 
cipal practical measures of this bill—its rate of im 
Position and its distribution of it upon several art- 
cles of import are quite new. And I suppose I may 
add, without offence to any gentleman or any party, 
What I think must appear evident to all who will 
€Xamuine the bill, that it is not drawn with remark- 
able care, either for the purpose of securing a just 
Collection of the revenue upon the principles of the 

ill, or fer a just distribution of taxes and assess- 
Ments of importations according to the principle of 
the bill in that respect. 

r. President, it appears strange—but after all 

We must admit the fact, that the appearance of this 
ill in the house, with a prospect of its passage, has 
Struck the country suddenly. It has brought about 
& degree of surprise. The public judgment and the | 





| that deficit will be enlarged by frauds. 


which congress has nothing to do—nothing at all!— 
That isa question for which the administration is 
solely responsible! We need give ourselves no trou- 


| ble! Here the language of the official organ of the 


government: 


“The opponents of the administration complain 
that the law cannot be fairly administered; and so 
Now, in re- 
ply to this, we urge that there are matters in which | 
the opposition may, as we think, very properly leave | 
the administsation to look out for its own interests 
and take care of itself. If the government measure 


degree of confidence and homage. Asa member of 
congress—constituting a very humble part of the le- 
gislative power, but entrusted constitutionally as a 
legislator with the duty of levying taxes to pay the 
public debt, maintain the army and navy, and to pro- 
vide for the general defence, I must be permitted 
not to defer my conscientious discharge of that duty 
to the personal and political responsibility of one or 
all of the members of the administration however 
respectable. 


Sir, I have said that in my judgment there can be 
no such augmented income from importations as is 
relied upon. I will not go into this subject at large. 
It has been discussed satisfactorily—ably—I will say, 
admirably by gentlemen on this floor who have pre- 
ceded me. I refer particularly to the incomparable 
speech of my friend, the member of the senate from 
the state of Maine, (Mr. Evans). Since my atten- 
tion has been called to it, and since he has reminded 
us that the period of his service within these walls 
is about to expire, I take this occasion, even in this 
senate, and in his own presence to say, that his re- 
tirement will be a serious loss to this government 
aud this country. He has been some sixteen or 
eighteen years in the public service. He had de- 
voted himself especially to studying and understand- 
ing the revenue and the finances of the country, and 
he understands the subject as well as any gentleman 
connected with the government, since the days of 
Crawford and Gallatin. Nay, as well as either of 
these gentlemen ever understood it. I hope he may 
yet be—I am glad to know thathe will be with us one 








session more, that we may have the benefit of his ad- 
vice and assistance in that financial crisis,which in my 





I think it must deceive the} 





judgment ts sure to arise if this war continues and this 
bill pass. And Ican only say, that retire when he 
will, he will carry with him the good wishes of eve- 
ry member of this body—the general esteem and re- 
gard of the country—and (placing his hand upon his 
heart and bowing to Mr. Evans) the cordial attach- 
ment of his friends, political and personal. 

But those who argue in favor of an augmentation 
to this extent from increase of exportations seem to 
forget—to forget altogether—what is as common a 
truth as any other truth, that there can be such a 
thing as over production. It has happened many 
times within my short experience in public life.— 
There may be produced in England and in this coun- 
try more manufactured articles than both countries 
together with all that they can sell to the rest of the 
world can consume, and that creates what is com- 
monly called a “glut” in the market. That there is 
an indefinite power of consumption, is assumed by 
all those who think that an indefinite extent of im- 
portation may be expected. The hon. member from 








is about to injure the country—to break up the bu- | 
siness of men and throw their affairs into confusion; | 
or, if again, the measure proposed by the govern- | 
ment is in itself oppressive, or unjust, or unequal, or | 
if the country wanta tariff for protection, instead | 
of a tariff for revenue—then it is very proper for an} 
opposition, speaking in behalf of the country, to de-| 
monstate such to be the case. But our opposition | 
seems to have a most parental and guardian anxiety | 
lest the administration, if left to itself, should here- 
after find itseléembarrassed by the want of funds.” 

Why, sir,—why, sir, who is it that writes—who is 
it that dictates—who is it that sanctions such pre- 
sumption—such arrogance—such folly as this? ‘I'he 
congress of the United States have nothing to do 
with the collection of the revenue and all the inter- 
ests connected with revenue! Thatis altogether an 
affair of the administration! Why congress has ap- 
propriated at this session some fifty or sixty millions | 
of dollars for military and paval, and internal, and | 
pacific, and other purposes—but it is no affair of | 
congress whether the treasury shall be competent to | 
fulfil these appropriations! We have a public debt} 
—we have issued treasury notes; but it is no affair of | 
congress whether the public credit shall be sustain- | 
ed, its obligations redeemed or these treasury notes 
paid—that’s an affair of the administration! We 
may trust to the administration to take care of all 
that while it takes care of itself! 

Sir, | have great respect—all degree of personal 
respect, and proper official respect for the persons 
composing the administration; but when | am asked, 
shall the great interests connected with the revenue 
of this country—the security of the public faith—the 
means of fulfilling the appropriations of congress— 
the means of maintaining armies and navies in time 
of war—when I am asked to balance all these great 








and momentous interests against the responsibility 
of a respectable president and a respectable secre- 


tary of the treasury, 1 pause—I forbear from that) 


Maine stated with great truth and propriety that the 


‘augmentation of imports, drawing after it or sup- 


posing to draw after it an augmentation of exports, 
went upon the ground of an augmented consumption 
on both sides. Well, be it forever remembered that 
there is a limit to the power of consumption both on 
one side and the other. That has happened fre- 
quently. Itmay happen again. ‘There may be an 
excess of production, and therefore it is that] hold 
it to be exceedingly uncertain, and fallacious to rely 
for revenue in time of war upon a matter so theo- 
retical as that we shall have a vast augmention of 
importations, with capacity to pay for them and a 


desire to consume them. I think that if such an im- 


portation should take place, which I do not expect 
and cannot anticipate, we could not pay for it. Sur, 
what are our means for paying for the importation 
of foreign manufactured articles, in this country?— 
They are two. They are out exports, in the first 
place, and they are the earnings of freight—of na- 
vigation—the freight earned, in the second place.— 
For cairying out our exportations we earn a freight. 
For bringing foreign commodities home we earn a 
freight. Our ability therefore to discharge foreign 


debt incurred by importations consists in the extent 


of our exports and our earnings of freight. If any 
thing beyond that, it must be the drain of the com- 
mon currency of the world, specie, to the extent that 
we possess it. I take that tobe the truth. Weil, 
now [| will say two or three things upon this matter 


of expected importations, although Ido not intend 


to go at any length into that subject. I beg the at- 
tention of the hon. member at the head of the com- 
mittee on finance, and all others, to this considera- 
tion, which { hope has been well weighed. Has it 
been considered, or has it nol—what will be the loss 
of revenue for the ensuing quarter if this bill pass, 
by debenture and re-exportation? There isin the 
country a vast quantity of merchandize imported at 
high duties. Alter the first day of December next, 
if this bill passes, all that will come in ata greatly 
reduced duty. It is now ali liable to re-exportation 
and debenture. Take the cases of brandies—and 
there are many others ina memorandum furnished 
to me by a very respectable source in New York 
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quite friendly to the government, and wishing it all 
success——they now pay one dollar a gallon, and have 
been. purchased at 50 cents pergallon. There is 
then fifty cenis to be made on every gallon of bandy 
in the United Siates, if it can be carried out of the 
country now, and brought in on the first of Decem- 
ber next. Isthere not? Sir, it will all go to Cuba. 
So of carpets and many other articles. 

Well, sir, since this particular subject is mention- 
ed, I will beg to ask, whether the amount of losses 
on these articles has been duly considered? I know 
that there has been a general estimate of ‘the trea- 
sury, as to what will be the amount of revenue un- 
der this bill, and under deductions from the probable 
amount of the bill of °42, but since this subject of 
the brandies has occurred to me, J would suggest 
what has been stated from the very highest mercan- 
tile authority, altogether favorable, as® have said, 
to the government, whether it has been known, and 
is now known that on brandies and on spices, pimen- 
to, and things of that sort, a loss of three millions a 

ear will occur under this tariff. Here is the caleu- 
ation, from what may be called good authority.— 
But 1 am not going, as I said, under that branch of 
the case. I say that we have no means of paying 
for this expected excess of importation, except by 
exports and freight. Now, how are we to increase 
our exports? Not in manufactured goods, which 
now constitute a considerable part of our exporta- 
tions, because this bill is an axe laid to the root of 
that productive tree. It strikes down at once, the 
main interest which sustains these exportations. It 
is not, therefore, from manufactured goods that we 
can expect this increase. Well, then, from what 
can we expect it? Why we have some national ar- 
ticles to export—cotton—tobacco. Now does any 
body suppose that twenty, thirty, or forty millions of 
augmented exportation of cotton can possibly take 
place? Allow me to put the question to those con- 
cered in this case—those practically concerned in 
this great interest. As the product of cotton in- 
creases, the tendency in price is downwards—non 
sequitur—that if we produce so many more millions, 
just in that extent does our means of importation 
increase. The question is, whether there is any rea. 
sonable expectation upon the face of the earth, that 
we shall so increase our exports of cotton as that 
the value of the cotton exported shall amount to 
twenty, thirty, or forty millions of dollars additional? 
Does any man believe it? 


We are falling in, as is supposed, to a conformity 
with the proposition offered in the English parlia- 
ment in the repeal of the corn laws. We are great- 
ly to increase our exportation of wheat and Indian 
corn. On that point it will be more convenient for 
me to speak in another part of my remarks. But 
now as to freight; which, as I have sand, constitutes 
one of our means of paying foreign importations; 
what chance is there for them? Why, the effect of 
this bill is to diminish freights and to alfect the na- 
vigating interests of the Unitod States more scrious- 
ly—most deeply, and therefore it is that all the ship. 
owners of the United States without an exception 
so far as we hear from them, remonstrate against 
this bill. It is said to be in favor of free trade 
against monopoly. Every man connected with trade 
is against it; and this leads me to ask, and I ask with 
earnestness and hope to receive an answer,—al 
whose request, at whose recommendation—-for the 
promotion of what interest 1s this measure introduc- 
ed? Is it forthe importing merchants? They all 
reject it toa man. Is it for the owners of the navi- 
gation of the country? They remonstrate against it 
toa man. The whole internal industry of the coun- 


try opposes it. The shipping interest opposes it.— | 


The importing interest opposes it. Whio is it that 
calls for it or proposes it? Who asks for it? Whe? 
Has there been ove petition presented for il from any 
quarter of the country? Has a single individual in 
the United States come up here and told you that 
his interest would be protected and promoted and 
advanced by the passage of a measure like this? Sir, 
there is an imperative unity of the public voice the 
other way—altogether the other way. And when 
we are told that the public requires this and that the 
people require it, we are to understand by the public 
certain political men who have adopted the shib- 
boleth of party for the public—certain persons who 
have symbols and ensigns and party flags for the peo- 
ple, and that’s all. 1 aver sir, that is all. I call upon 
any man who is within these walls to stand up and 
tell me what public interest—what portion of men 
in business—who amongt ali who earn their living 
on the sea or on the land, in the field of agriculture 
or in the workshop of the artizan—who amongst 
them all comes up here and asks for such a measure 
as this? Nota man. If there are persons oul-dvors 
in favor of this bill, why then, sir, 1 can only say, 
silence is contagious and its friends out-doors are as 
mute as its friends in-doors. 


It does appear to me then that we are to make this 
great change in our whole system of revenue, we 
are to bring this great change over al] the depart- 
ments of private life to produce this effect on al] 
the industral classes of the community, ona mere 
theory—a theory that suggests that all the interests 
of the country are severely taxed to maintain the 
manufacturers. Now, sir, the purpose which I have 
in view will not allow me so far to wander from the 
course of may remarks as to enter into that, yet I 
must say that the notions which prevail in the trea- 
sury department and in the executive government 
on that subject appear to me to be almost insane.— 
We were told at the early part of the session, that 
the taxed portion of the community paid fifty mil- 
lins to the manufacturers;—it has now got up to 
ninety-four millions! Mr. President, if respectable 
and intelligent men of patriotic purposes, good in- 
tentions and great respectability in many walks of 
life, private and public, ever were seen with a mo- 
nomania, that disease has taken foot-hold of those 
who come to us with such statements and sentiments 
as these? How else account for a zeal for over-im- 
portation—which looks for a paradise on earth if we 
can only be surrounded with British manufactures 
without stint and without bound! [ will not go into 
that part of the case. Butall I do say, there is no 
public demand or public desire manifested for this bill. 
Then, since it isnot called for by any exigency int he 
govern ment—for nobody will deny tha t the govern- 
ment will goon quite as well without it if not better 
without it—since it is not called for by any demand of 
of the people, can we justify ourselves by one sin- 
gie fact in making all this change in the revenue of 
the country, and the business of the country, that 
this bill evidently must introduce? 

Now, sir, I projose to consider this bill as a mea- 
sure for collecting all duties received at the customs 
ad valorem. 

Secondly, to consider its effects on certain inter- 
tga heretofore supposed to be protected by former 

aws. 


Thirdly, I propose to consider the effect of the 
measure upon the navigation and commercial! inter. 
ests of the country—a topic of very deep interest 
which has not as yet been fully disposed of in this 
discussion, 


Fourthly, 1 propose to consider the effect of the 
measure on the great industral employments and la- 
bor of the people. 


I must be permitted to say with great respect for 
gentlemen on the other side for whom [ entertain 
great personal respect—that I enter upon this dis- 
cussion under some disadvantages. We do nothear 
from the other side. We hear no defence of this 
bill, An honorable member from South Carolina 
(Mr. McDuffie) said that ‘the bill vindicates itself.” 
That is so far true as this—if it did not vindicate 
itself it is not vindicated at all. Nobody here stands 
sponsor for it. Nobody here answers the objections 
which are suggested. I see on the opposite side, sir, 
gentlemen of the highest character in this country 
and of the longest experience in this government— 
gentlemen who have debated questions great and 
small for thirty years—gen!lemen properly consider- 
ed as being amongst those from whom selection is 











to be made for the highest office in the gift of the 


| people, and vet on this question—as important [ will 


|undertake to say as any which has been discussed 
| in congress from the formation of the constitution 
| —we hear from those gentlemen not a word! They 
| hear us patiently. ‘They appear to-be attentive and 


‘thoughtful. ‘They have ‘‘charactered” in their me- 
mory atleast one of the precepts of Polonius—‘‘Give 
'thy thoughtsno tongue!” |Laughter.] They ‘‘give 
‘their thoughts no tongue.” [ trust they will remem- 
| ber the next—‘‘Nor any unproportioned thought his 
act.” [Renewed laughter.] They are obedient to 
an old adage—‘tBe checked for silence but never 
| taxed for speech.”? ‘They don’t mean to to be taxed 
| for speech, whatever else they mean to be taxed for! 
| {Laughter. ] 
| Now it is not for me to put it to those gentlemen 
_—it is a consideration which if it arise at all must 
arise in their own bosom. Whether they can stand 
and stake their reputation on this measure endorsed 
as it is by them? I may not put this question—] may 
not follow out the suggestion—I will not follow out 
the guggestion made from the bosom of themselves 
and their own party. ButI may well ask this—we 
are but ia the contemplation of the constitution 
| holding common council—we come hither to confer, 
to exchange ideas, to be advised if we may by an 
interchange of sentiment—if our friends on the 
other side of the chamber will not adopt our reasons 
or offer us theirs—but if they see grounds upon 
which they can vote for this bill with propriety and 
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side, answers arise spontaneous in their breasts, why 
not give them audible expression? We state ou; 
reasons—we ask for theirs—we get noreply. We 
say, having offered our own sentiments— 


Si quid novisti, rectius istis 
Candidus imperte; si non 
His utere mecum. 


They wont impart their clear perception of thjs 
bill. The superior light that illuminates ther breasts 
and enables them to see that this bill is safe for. the 
country and proper for the occasion, sheds no rays 
upon us. They areas silent as they will be fifty 
years hence. 


[AD VALOREM AND SPECIFIC DUTIES. ] 


Mr. President, I now proceed to that branch of 
the subject to which I proposed first to call the at. 
tention of the senate. The proposition of this bj)! 
is to collect all duties and customs by a universal] « 
valorem assessment—not an equal assessment, but a 
system of ad valorem duties entirely. Now that has 
not been the practice of the government at 
any time since ifs organization. In every adminis. 
tration from that of Washington, down as far as | 
have known, a contrary system has always prevail- 
ed. And the desire of those who have formed and 
administered the laws in this respect has been to 
carry the principles of specific dutics as far and as 
fast as circumstances allowed. ‘That I take to be 
the policy of the government from the first and it 
has been the sentiment of all concerned with the 
government so faras I know. I ought perhaps to 
make an apology or an exception in the case of Mr, 
Clay. Isaid here the other day, that I had never 
heard a public man advocate a system of ad valorem 
duties. —The newspapers say—perhaps very correct- 
ly—that I was mistaken—that Mr. Clay had made 
remarks favorable to that system inthe year 1842. | 
was notin the senate then and I did not know that such 
sentiments were expressed by him; and if they are 
correctly reported J am very sorry that such senti- 
ments were expressed by him. 


Mr. Crittenden here said—will the senator pardon 
me while I interrupt him for a moment, in order to 
offer an explanation. Mr. Clay’s remarks had re- 
ference solely to home valuation. 


Mr. Webster proceeded—Ah! that explains the 
whole matter. Well, it is a great relief to my mind. 
Iam very much obliged to the honorable senator.— 
Mr. Clay’s proposition then was—‘‘if you will bring 
the article here and value it here independent of the 
foreign invoice, why then I will take that system of 
valuation.”? Well that and this are wide as the poles 
apart. ‘The qualification of the principle makes it 
sensible, perhaps safe. A home valuation by judges 
of our own appointment here, is one thing, but a va- 
luation founded on foreign invoices and the allega- 
tions of foreign costs and foreign oaths is another 
and quite a different thing. I am glad to find, there- 
fore, that Mr. Clay’s authority stands exactly where 
it should stand on such a question at this, in strict 
conformity with his knowledge, his experience, and 
his character. 

Well, in the same year, 1842, the present secreta- 
ry of state, in the strongest language, went on ‘0 
reason upon the entire necessity, the absolute neces 
sity of carrying the principle of specification in 
laying duties as far as possidle. Standing here in 
this place, Mr. Buchanan said—‘“I am _ not only op- 
posed to any uniform scale of ad valorem duties, bul 
to any and all except in cases where from the 1a 
ture of the article imported it is not possible to lay 
any but an ad valorem duty.”? Hear what the honol 
able gentleman declared on that occasion: 

“Tam (said Mr. B.) not only opposed to any unr 
form scale of ad volorem, but to any and all ad vale 
rem duties whatever, except, where from the nature 
of the article imported it is not possible to subject 
itto a specific duty. Our own severe experience 
has taught us a lesson on this subject which we oug!! 
not soon to forget. I cannot refrain from advertilg 
to some of my reasons for this opinion. 

“Our ad valorem system has produced great frauds 
upon the revenue, whilst it has driven the regu!9! 
American merchant from the business of importin2, 
and placed it almost exclusively in the hands of the 
agents of British manufacturers. ‘The America! 
importer produces his invoice to the collector, co! 
taining the actual price at which the imports wer 
collected abroad; and he pays the fair and regu!®" 
duty upon this invoice. Not so the British agen'— 
The foreign manufacturer, in his invoice, reduces 
the price of the articles which he intends to imp! 
into our country to the lowest possible standal 
which he thinks will enable them to pass through We 
custom house without being seized for fraud; and the 
business has been hitherto managed with so muc” 
ingenuity as generally to escape detection. / 





safety why will they not state those grounds to us?— 
If to all that is urged against the measure on this 
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oods of his employer through the custom house on 
the payment of a much lower duty than the fair 
American merchant is compelled to pay. In this 
manner he is undersold in the market by the foreign- 
er, and thus is driven from the competition, whilst 
the public revenue is fraudulently reduced. 

“Again: ad valorem duties deprive the American 
manufacturer of nearly all the benefits of inciden- 
tal protection where it is most required. When the 
business of the country is depressed, as it is at pre- 
sent; and when the price of foreign articles sinks to 
far less than their cost, your duty sinks in the same 
proportion, and you are also deprived of revenue at 
the time when it is most needed, 

“Our own experience, therefore, ought to have 
convinced us that, whenever it is possible, from the 
the nature of the article, we ought to substitute spe- 
cific for ad valorem duties. These continue to be 
the same upon the same articles, notwithstanding the 
constant fluctuations in prices. They afford a steady 
revenue to the country, and an equally steady inci- 
dental protection. When commodities are usually 
sold by weight or by measure, you may always sub- 
ject them to a specific duty; and this ought always to 
be done. 

‘Let us, then, abandon the idea of a uniform ho- 
rizontal scale of ad valorem duties; and whether the 
duties be high or low, let us return to the ancient 
practice of the government. Let us adopt wise dis- 
crimipations; and, whenever this can be done, im- 
pose specific duties.” 

Well, sir, now let me say that it is proper for us 
in my judgment, before we go on this new and un- 
tried system, to require the opinions of practiced and 
experienced men who have gone before us. On 
February 28, 1817, the house of representatives on 
motion of Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, came to this 
resolution: 

February 28th, 1817. 

On motion of Mr. Ingham— 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be 
directed to report to congress, at the next session, 
such measures as may be necessary for the more ef- 
fectual execution of the laws for the collection of 
the duties on imported goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize. 

In answer to this Mr. Crawford after having re- 
commended various new provisions for the preven- 
tion of fraud, said: 

“Whatever may be the reliance which ought to 
be placed in the efficacy of the foregoing provisions, 
itis certainly prudent to diminish, as far as practi- 
cable, the list of articles paying ad valorem duties. 

“The best examination which circumstances have 
permitted, has resulted in the conviction that the 
following list of articles, now paying ad valorem 
duties, may be subjected to specific duties.” 

Then follows the list amounting to seventy-one in 
all. (See State Papers, Finances, vol. 3, p. 236.)— 
Well, then, in answer to the call of the house as to 
What measures ought to be adopted by congress for 
the greater security of the public revenue, Mr. Craw- 
ford in a series of suggestions amounting I think to 
twenty-two, adds “after all, the true course is to go 
as far as possible on the line of specific duties.” 

At the next session of congress having received that 
inumation of Mr. Crawford’s opinion, Mr. Ingham 
moved another resolution, as follows: 

April 20th, 1818. 

On motion by Mr. Ingham— 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be 
directed to report to congress at their next session, 
What further improvement it may be practicable to 
make in the tariff of duties on imported goods, wares, 
and merchandize, by charging specific duties upon 
articles which are now charged with duties ad valo- 
rem, 


Treasury Department, Feb. 8th, 1819. 

Sir: In obedience to a resolution of the house of 
representatives, of the 20th of April, 1818, directing 
the secretary of the treasury ‘‘to report lo congress 
at its next session what further improvement it may 
be practicable to make in the tariff duties upon im- 
ported goods, wares, and merchandize, by charging 
’pecific duties ad valorem,” J have the honor to sub- 
mit the enclosed list of articles, exhibiting the ori- 
Binal cost, the freight, insurance, and commissions, 
Where it has been practicable; the present ad valo- 
rem duty reduced to a specific form; and the specific 
uly which it is conceived may be imposed upon 
Pe respectively, consistent with the public inte- 


[tis probable that this list may be considerably 
Extended, should the subject receive no final dispo- 
‘ition during the present session. 1 have the honor 
to be yOur most obedient servant, ‘ 

Tr WM. H. CRAWFORD. 
i¢ hon, the speaker of the house of representatives. 

: ese articles amount to155 in number. [See 
ale papers, finances, vol. 3, p. 415, 16, &c.] 
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Following the suggestion in Mr. Crawford’s letter 
that there might be a propriety in increasing the list 
of specific duties, this resolution of the house calls 
for further information and expression of opinion on 
the subject. And here is the circular which in con- 
sequence of that, Mr. Crawford addressed to the col- 
lectors: 


(CIRCULAR.) 
Treasury Department, 25th May, 1818. 

Sim: As the revenue of the United States is now 
exclusively derived from imports and tonnage, and 
from the sale of the public lands, it is extremely im- 
portant to render both systems as perfect as the nature 
of human institutions will permit. 

The certainty with which sprciric duties are col- 
lected, give them a decided advantage over duties laid 
upon the vauue of the article. Itis probable that 
the most important change which can be made in the 
SYSTEM will be the substitution of specie for ad valo- 


rem duties upon all articles susceptible of that. 


change. 

Sensible of the importance of this change, the house 
of representatives, at the close of the last session, 
adopted a resolution directing the secretary of the 
treasury ‘‘to report, &c. 

In complying with this resolution, I must avail 
myself of the experience which you have acquired 
in the discharge of your official duties. 

To place this department, as well as the house of 


representatives, in a situation to judge of the propriety 
of making the change upon such articles as you may | 


suppose to be susceptible of it, 1 will thank you to pre- 
sent them in the form of the statement annexed [not 
preserved to this communication,showing the original 
costof the article, the expense of freight, commis- 
sions and insurance, the rate of ad valorem duty now 
paid, and its amount in the form of a specific duty, 
and the specific duty proposed to be laid upon it. 
lam, &c., &c. 
(Signed) WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

P.S. Is it practicable to subject cloths of wool, 

cotton, or flax, &c., &c., to specific duties, by com- 





with the understanding that he is to have them 
at the foreign cost, with the duties and charges 
added, 

A shipment was made and 
forwarded to the purchaser 
amounting to 

At the same time the invoice for- 
warded with the goods to New 
Orleans was 


6,829:93 franes; 





5,258:00 francs. 
Difference 


1,571:93 frances. 
—or, $316.94 out of $13,000.94. 

The goods were valued therefore in the entry at 
$316.94 less than they were to the purchaser—and 
the purchaser was actually charged for the duty on 
this $316.94 as paid to the government, amounting 
to $95.10. Both the government and the purchaser 
were therefgre cheated out of that sum, 

This transaction occurred in the spring of 1846, 
and I send you a copy of the correspondence in 
which these facts are stated, and not denied, but the 
French house attempts a round-a~bout justification 
for putting the foreign cosi to the purchasers, at a 
greater amount than the entry invoice, J.D. 


This transactiton occurred this very year [Mr. 
W. recited several similar cases, and read the fol- 


| lowing letter:]— 


Boston, July 17th, 1846. 

Dear sir: 1 am informed that a respectable house 
in this city received an invoice of European goods 
from a foreign house, the amount of which was about 
$2,000, and that after entering the invoice valuing 
the same goods at about $8,000, with a letter stating 
that the first invoice was to levy duties by, and the 
second was to sell by. 


The consignee here, who is also an importer, not 
being willing to be a party to the fraud, deposited 
both invoices at the custom house, where they were 
yesterday. 


1 have no doubt of the authority from which I re- 
ceived this information, but I do not wish to be quo- 


bining the number of threads in a given extent, witb | ted for it. 


the weight of the cloth? Itissasserted by some of 


the English manufacturers to be entirely practicable | this fact, as the fraud is so great, and the 
by the aid of magnifying glasses constructed for that! beyond the reach of any penal statutes o 


object. 
(crRCULAR.) 
Treasury Department, Nov. 11th, 1817. 
Sin: The house of representatives having by re- 
solution required the secretary of the treasury to re- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


fer to congress, at the next session, such measures | 


as may be necessary for the more effectual execu- 
tion of the laws for the collection of Me duties on 
goods, wares, and merchandize, 1 have to request 
that you will inform me whether, in the discharge 
of your official duties, any important defects have 
been detected in the existing provisions. 

As it is only by experience that any system of re- 
venue can be brought to approximate toa state of 
perfection, it is important to collect into a general 
mass the practical experience of the intelligent of- 
ficers employed in superintending the immediate ea- 
ecution of the system. 

You will therefore have the goodness, in pointing 
out existing defects, to present to the department the 
provisons best calculated in your opinion, to effect 
the object contemplated by the national legisla- 
ture. 

An early attention to this subject is requested. 

l am, respectfully, &c. 
(Signed) WM. H. CRAWFORD, &c. 

Now, sir, what is the great fact that makes ad va- 
lorem duties unsafe as a general principle of finance? 
I must confess my utter consternation the other day 
when [ heard the hon. chairman of the committee of 
finance (Mr. Lewis) say that he did not believe that 
a case of fraudulent under-valuation had ever been 
made out. Why it is the notoriety of a thousand 
such cases occurring every where—in this government 
and in all governments where the system of ad va- 
lorem duties prevails and the value is fixed upon the 
invoices or the proof from abroad—it is the notorie- 
ty of a thousand such cases of fraud that led to the 
adoption of this general rule, sanctified even into a 
principle, as I have mentioned. My honorable friend 
from Maine, (Mr. Evans) must have satisfied the 
hon. chairman and the senate, as well as every body 
else, of that fact, because he enumerated instances, 
and hundreds in which goods were seized and for- 
feited for under-valuation. I know no limit to that 
list of cases—but now, sir, since this subject has 
been up and since gentlemen have heard the decla- 
claration of the honorable chairman, my desk has 
been laboring under the weight of cases and facts 
communicated from various portions of the com- 
mercial community. I will state only a few out of 
hundreds, Here 1s one, and here is the proof: 

A merchant orders goods to be shipped from 
France and entered at New Orleans for western trade 


r 











I have thought that you might be pleased to know 
gd ow 
this coun- 
try. 
Your most ob’t servant, 
Hon. D. Wesstrer, Washington. 
P. S.—1 hear that Mr. Lamson is the consignee. 


Troy, July 14, 1846. 

Le Granp Cannon, esq.—Sir: Agreeably to your 
wish, 1 avail myself of this opportunity to give you 
the benefit of my experience in mercantile and ma- 
nufacturing business—hoping it may tend to an im- 
provement of the bill, now pending in the senate, for 
the collection of duties. ] hope members of con- 
gress will have the same views of the probable re- 
sults which | anticipate; which are, that the system 
of ad valorem duties does give the foreign importer 
and manufacturer a very undue advantage over the 
American importer. This will be apparent from 
my own experience, which | give you annexed.— 
My brother and myself were brought up in the town 
of Manchester, and well acquainted with the manu- 
facturers and manufacturing. At the age of twenty 
years, it appeared very evident to me, that we could 





finish goods and import goods into New York about 


ten percent. lower than the American merchant; 
and with this conviction I agreed to came out to 


| New York and dispose of the goods, and leave my 


brother to finish and forward the goods. 

The result was equal to our expectations. We 
imported our goods ten per cent. cheaper than our 
competitors, and by the ad valorem duties we paid 
nearly five per cent. less duties; so that, in twenty 
two years we made nearly a million of dollars, whilst 
nearly all the American merchants failed. Now I 
reason, what has been will be; and should the pre- 
sent tariff bill pass, it will give the foreign manufac- 
turer a decided advantage, and tend to reduce the 
rate of duties lower than is anticipated. And I can- 
not avoid expressing my decided opinion in favor of 
specific duties, as then the foreign manufacturer 
would pay the same duties as the American impor- 


ter. 
(Signed, ) BENJ. MARSHALL. 


Well, now, Mr. W. proceeded to say, does any- 
body gainsay this? 1s there a merchant, foreign or 
American, in the United States who undertakes to ex- 
press any contrariety of opinion? Is there a man high 
or low who denies it? { know of none—I have heard 
of none. Sir, it has been the experience of this 
government always that the ad valorem system is 
open to innumerable frauds. What is the case with 
England? Has she rushed madly into the principle 
of free trade done to ad valorem duties? Not at aij— 
notatall. Sir, on the contrary, on every occasion 
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©f revision of the tariff of England, a constant ef- 
fort has been made, and progress made in every case 
to augment the number of specific duties and reduce 
the ad valorem duties. A gentleman in the other 
house (Mr. Seaman) has taken pains, which [ have 
taken also, though I believe not quite so thoroughly 
as he—to go through the items of the British tariff 
and see what proportion of articles in that tariff are 
ad valorem ot what are specific. Now, sir, tbe re- 
sult of that examination shows that at this day in this 
British tariff, out of 600 articles 590 are specific.— 
Everything that from its nature could be made spe- 
cific is made specific—nothing is placed in the list of 
ad valorem duties but such as seem to be incapable of 
assessment in any other form. Well, sir, how do we 
stand then? We have the experience of our own 
overnment—we have the judgment of those most 
Tistinguished in the administration of our affairs— 
we have the productions of proof, hundreds and hun- 
dreds-of instances, of the danger of the ad valorem 
mode of assessing duties. What is arrayed against 
it? Every importer in the United States, without ex- 
ception, is against it. Sir, the administration has 
not a mercantile friend from here to Penobscot, that 
will come forward and give his opinion in favor of 
this system. 1 undertake to say there is not one. 
There may be members from the little congress to 
which the honorable member from Connecticut [ Mr. | 
Niles] referred, subordinate officers about the cus- | 
tom house, influenced by, | know not what consider- 
ations, who may be found ready to sustain such a 
system. ThatIidonotdeny. But I say that no re- 
spectable importing merchant can be found between 
enobscot and Richmond, who will give his opinion 
in favor of it, if he is an honest man, and gets his 
living by importation himself. Weill, then, how are 
we to decide? Against the authority of our own ex- 
perience? Against the authority of these thousands 
of substantiated facts? Against these cases now 
blushing with recent fraud? Against the example 
not only of the British government, but against that 
of all the continental governments for the Zollver- 
ein, carrying their specific duties much farther?— | 
Against all this, what have we—what have we?— 
Why we have the recommendation of the president 
of the United States and the secretary of the treasu- 
ry—high respectable persons—respectable in private | 
life—respectable, and | may say eminent in many 
walks of public life—but J must add neither of them 
trained in the knowledge of commerce—neither of 
them having had habits of intercourse with practical 
men of the cities. And yet here in the first year of 
their administration—fresh to the duties thrown 
upon them, they come out with a recommendation 
of a change of system—they propose a new sysiem 
adverse to all our own experience—hostile to every- 
thing that we have ever learned—different from 
the experience of every other country on the face of 
the earth—and which stand n the responsibility of 
their own individual opinions! I do not think that 
this isa fair balance of authority, and since nobody 
here will defend it, it is fair enough for me to say, 
With entire respect to the head of the government, 
and the department of the treasury, that the balance 
of the authority is a good deal the other way. ' 
But now, Mr. President, I come to a part of this 
act, to which I would be exceedingly glad to call the 
attention—the serious attention of gentlemen of both 
sides of the chamber. ‘The eighth and ninth sections 
of this bill appear to me to be so extraordivary and 
so objectionabie, that 1 cannot persuade iayself that 
any gentleman who will take the trouble of reading 
them and studying them, will hazard the revenue of 
the country upon such a bill as this. In the first 
lace, allow me to read the ninth section of the bill. 
Bet me premise or repeat that the great danger in 
the practical operation of the ad valorem system ari- 
ses from the great probability of under—valuation, 
fraudulent or otherwise in the foreign market. The 
thing to be guarded against therefore wherever the 
ad valorem system of duty prevails is fraudulent or 
accidental under-valuation, and therefore the law 
now in operation provides specific and adcquate pe- | 
nalties in such cases. If there be any under—valuation | 
now there isa penalty—there is redress. Butif || 
understand aright the legal effect—and to that 1 wish | 
call the attention of the jegal minds of the senate—of 
this bill, it will be to remove all penalties whatsoever | 
from fraudulent under-valuation. ‘There will not) 
be the smallest penalty on earth or the least check | 








for the collector within whose district the same may 
be entered, the sanction of the secretary of the trea- 
sury first being obtained, if, in his opinion, the same 
shall be advisable, to take such goods for the use of 
the United States. And such collector shall cause 
such goods to be sold at public auction, within twen- 
ty days from the time of taking the same, in the man- 
ner prescribed by law for the sale of unclaimed 
goods; and the proceeds of such sale shall be placed 
forthwith in the treasury of the United States; and 
such collector is hereby authorized to pay out of the 
accruing revenue to the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent of the goods taken, the value thereof as de- 
clared in the entry, and five per centum upon such 
amount in addition thereto; and the said collector 
shall render to the secretary of the treasury, with 
his accounts of the customs, a statement, showing 
the ainount of moneys so paid, the amount of duties 
chargeable on the goods so taken, and the amount of 
proceeds paid into the treasury; and this section shall 
be in force until the first Jaly, eighteen hundred and 
forty eight, unless otherwise directed by congress. 


Well now there never was such a provision as that 
before on the face of the earth! I pray gentlemen 
to look to it. Here is a man who comes with a 
fraudulent invoice—it is proved to be fraudulent— 
the present law punishes him—but what does this 
law? It says the collector may take the goods, sell 
them, put the proceeds into the treasury, but pay 
him the cost and five per cent. over! likely he may 
come to sell his goods to the treasury of the United 
States and make his five per cent. profit! Now | 
am guilty of no misrepresentatiun. Here are the 
written words. It is exactly that. He comes and 
the collector charges him with a fraudulent invoice. 
“Very well,” he says, “if you say so take the goods 
and give me what I allege they cost, with the five 
per cent. profit. Make the most of it!” (Laugh- 
ter.) Whether he makes a good importation ora 
bad one the law very kindly provides him a good 
way to get rid of his goods. ‘There is not a particle 
of penalty—not a particle of inconvenience. It’s 
rather considerate kindness. It cannot be a good 
speculation. As Dogberry says—‘‘Why, what’s the 
use if a man may not stand up for a friend, when no 
body else will stand up for him.” (Laughter.)— 
You observe that in the Lith section ‘fall acts and 
parts of acts repugnant to the provisions of this act” 
are mabe void. Well here I pray gentlemen’s con- 
sideration again. Here is exactly the provisions 
that covers the whole case of the exercise of custom 
house power when there is a fraudulent invoice, of 
course it rep®als all former Jaws. That’s a univer- 
sal proposition. It covers all previous laws and an- 
nuls them, taking their place. The two proceedinzs 
cannot go together. Norcan I persuade myself that 
gentlemen who have any regard for the revenue— 
(or the integrity of the revenue and for the success 
of the laws regulating duties will consent to favor 
this law with such a provision as that? 

Mr. Cameron here rose and was understood to say 
that he really could hardly suppose that such a 
blunder had been committed in passing the bill.— 
He wished to hear the section again. 

Mr. Webster—1 will read it again “with discretion 
and due emphasis.” [A laugh.] Well, now, (con- 
tinued Mr. W. after reading the section,) the fraud- 
ulent importer may himself purchase the goods at 
auction. He can buy them at fifty cents and make 
the government pay bim the full amount! And thus 
he evades the duty altogether. He gets his goods in 
free and has a certainty of being paid all that he 
rates them at and five per cent besides! There is not 
the slightest security. Now, sir, our predecessors 
did not leave the matter in that state. ‘Tne proviso 
in the 17th section of the act of °42 and the 19:h see- 
lion of the same act are the provisions under existing 
laws for the prenention and punishment of under- 
valuation. ‘The proviso at the end of the 17th sec 
tion and the 19th section are as fullows:—[Mr. W. 
read the sections.] Jt is thus seen that an adequate 
penalty is enforced under existing laws, 

‘The eighth section of the bill is still more remark. 
able. Ido not mean tu say that there is any purpose 
in the treasury departinent or uny office of the gov. 
ernment to give facilities to frauduleat importations. 
They are not capable of that, and 1 will carry my 
charity so far in this case—because the case doe: 
not require any want of charity—that if any agency 
about the custom house has recommended this sec- 


to any amount of under-valuation that any body tion, it was not done from any design of defrauding 
may choose to make. Here is the 9th section of the | the customs; yet | say that this eighth section is of 


bill— 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That if, upon 
the examination of any parcel, package, or quantity 
of goods, of which entry bas been made, the apprais- 
ers of the United States shall be of opinion that the 
same is under-valued by the owner, importer, con-| 
signee, or agent, with the intention of defrauding 
the revenue of the United States, it shall be lawful | 


| 





all the coutrivances that common men could suggest 


/—-exaclly that which best suits the convenience of a 
| fraudulent importer. Now see what it is: 


Suc. 8. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
ve lawful for the owner, consignee, or agent of im- 
ports which have been actually purchased, on entry 
of the same, to make suck addition io the entry to 
the cost or value given in the-invoice, as in his opin- 


— _ ——— oe a 


ion may raise the same to the true market value of 
such imporis in the principal markets of the country 
whence the importation shall have been made, or jy 
which the goods imported shall have been originally 
manufactured or produced, as the case may be; and 
to add thereto all costs and charges which, under 
existing laws, would form part of the true value at 
the port where the same may be entered, upon 
which the duties should be assessed. And it shall be 
the duty of the collector within whose district the 
some may be imported or entered to cause the dutia. 
ble value of such imports to be appraised, estimated, 
and ascertained in accordance with the provisions of 
existing laws; aud if the appraised value thereof 
shall exceed by ten per centum or more the value go 
declared on the entry, then, in addition to the duties 
imposed by law on the same, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid a duty of twenty per centum ad 
valorem on such appraised value: Provided, never. 
theless, That under no circumstances shall the duty 
be assessed upon an amount less than the invoice 
value, any law of congress lo the coatrary notwith. 
standing. 


Now suffer me to anal;ze the provisions of this 
section. ‘This section calls for no invoice whatever. 
The entry may be made and it requires no oath. }t 
is—it shall be lawful for the owner, &c. 

He produces no invoice therefor. But under ex- 
isting laws he must swear that the invoice produced 
is that under which the goods were purchased, and 
that it is the true invoice, and that he has no other, 
But under this bill he may have any invoice sent 
him, such as he has directed by the steamer of the 
preceding week. He may direct his correspondent 
abroad—‘‘Send out such an invoice of such goods at 
such a price.”?” Well, with that lie goes to the cus- 
tom house. He is not called on to swear, but to 
make out his case. He is a very honest man, and 
he says he will add something to the amount in order 
to bring it up to the value, for his friend in Paris put 
rather too low a value onthe goods. Well, how 
much does he add? Why if he brings it to nine and 
three quarters of the value fixed by the appraisers, 
it isall very well, and there is no penalty. Does 
not everybody see the operation of that? The im. 
porter may come within a quarter per cent. and thai’s 
as much a3 Benjamin Marshall made his million of 
dollars upon. ‘I’here are no sharper eyes in the 
worid than those of the men who will bring in goods 
under this act. Do they not see that they can bring 
in goods with perfect security? They have no oaths. 
—The law does not apply to these cases, and these 
cases thus specially provided for must be an inlet 
for a vast quantity of goods from Paris and many 
from England and Scotland. Now why introduce 
such a principle as this? Why not stand on the old 


’ provision of the law? But then | have hardly begun 


to point out the infirmity, if 1 may not call it the obli- 
quity of intent, patent or latent, in this same section. 
A man gets an invoice of goods; everybody says and 
the appraisers say—*‘‘well, this is enormous—these 
goeds could not have cost that!” Well then, the 
moment that is seen, the importer comes up abc 
says,—-“‘Oh! I knew this! It’s alla mistake! Here is 
the true invoice.”” Need I say that if the goods hau 
not been arrested in their progress this second iu- 
voice never would have appeared. Well, now, 3 
man may send a false invoice to-day to his cor. 
signee in New York; and the New York merchan! 
will go to the custom house and swear that that isa 
true invoice, and that he has received no other; and 
he enters his goods and gets a permit; but befere the 
sale by auction, another invoice arrives, and so ac- 
cording to the case in Boston to which | alluded, 
there is one invoice to enter by and another to se! 
by. And thus the importer has time to come in will 
his subsequent invoice to relieve himself of all im 
convenience from having made, and being shown lv 
have made, a fraudulent under-valuation. q 
Now, let me recapitulate shortly how this matter 
stands under the eighth section, admitting its purpo* 
to be honest. [Mr. W. here recapitulated his re 
marks on this head.] lam able now, he continue’, 
to turn to that speech of the honorable member 0 
the other house, in which he enumerates the a very 
and ad valorem duties in the tariff of Sir Robert Pee’ 
He says: teed 
“Ip the tariff of Sir Robert Peel, of seven hun “4 
and fourteen enumerated articles, six hundred ae 
eight are specific, and only one hundred and gix ‘; 
VALOREM.”—Speech of the honorable H. J. Seaman, © 
New York. ite. 
I have many other cases of fraudulent under- 
ation, but I will not trouble the senate with thea * 
o fact is better established than the entire ee 
of safety against losses in those parts of our aes 
system that rely on ad valorem duties. | We aa ale 
obliged to adopt the ad valorem principle to & > ee 
extent. We suffer by it daily. The number 0 a is 
tried show that. And the difficulty of convict 
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x of iaah. You cannot easily convince a jury of under- | with the exception of one, I think, we against the | re oy at that price. We wish to have justice at the 
otr yaluation in the case, for instance, of broadcloths, act of 1824. What were we to do: Were we not | rands of the government, if not protection, and think 
4 pecause the subject-matter of the duty though simi. | bound then, after °17 and °24, to consider that the | a specific duty should be laid on cordage that should 
in tar is not equal in value. policy of the country was—had become—settled as | be equal to at least 20 percent. over the duty of 
pat as leave this part of the case, by presenting in be- a policy to protect the domestic industry of the coun. | hemp, besides the extra expense of importing hemp 
nder palf and in the name of the whole American import- | try? The leading speech which ushered in tne poll- ev bes nae sage 
le at ing community, foreign and domestic, of any reputa- | cy of °24, was called a speech for an American | ~ we further think it decidedly for the interest 
upon tion at all—in behalf of any American importing system.” The bill was carried principally by the | of the country, and of the growers of hemp in this 
iH] be merchant—in behalf of that whole body of respect- middle states. Pennsylvania and New York would Cmtey —_ “ 
the able foreign merchants, French and English, who have itso, and what were we to do? Were we to | As 4 a he, Supply cordage under the 
lutia. come and reside here and import goods from their | stand out of the occupations that others were pursu- | house it, W “se * d api ent the produce of hemp 
‘ated respective countries and elsewhere, under the pro-|ing around us? Were we to pick clean teeth on a| fincing a — , ig as oe ws doh getting 
ns of tection of our laws—in their behalf, and in behalf of | constitutional doubt which a majority in the penne ils | American yao: A Pa P ace oO Bere is now 
ereof every man of them, so far as I have heard, I present | of the nation had overruled? No, sir. We had no! ity 50 aabers x, the firs — ese cordage can 
ue so their opinion against the extension of the ad valorem | option. All that was left us to do was to fall in with | be broug t gs ussia, exclusive of duty, at from 5 
juties system. And I would admonish gentlemen, most se- | the settled policy of the country; because if anything | to wet re a , faae hela be al 
vied riously admonish them to consider whether the ob- can ever settle the policy of the country, or if any- e pay nd ape ic — ac ao ou ) ea - 
vee jections which I have now urged are not respectable, | thing can ever settle the practical construction of | lowed a hig! ack = . age = e ae oreign 
ever. whether the opinions I have quoted are not respect- | the constitution of the country, it must be these | hemp Sides, 1 pai _ ne IO ~y nem re | if 
> duty able, and whether after all, they are willing unne-| repeated decisions of congress, and enactments of this pe »e done, any awbae Hit aot e al- a 
voice cessarily, suddenly, with no other recommendation | successive laws conformable to these decisions. New | ty e re importer fe) . oreiga cor age > export- Ky 
with. than that I have alluded to, to take a step in the dark England then, did fallin. She went into the manu- | ation. So iciting your attention to the foregoing, Bat 
and to place the sole income and means of supplying | facturing operations, not from original choice, but | We are, very respectfully, your obd tservants, — a 
€ thi the treasury upon the untried system of ad valorem : “8 the we neaes ty = algae 2 in area the | SEWALL & DAY, a) 
f this ies. ublic councils had placed her. And for one, I re- | , 5 
\tever. ony [PROTECTIVE sysTEM.] | solved then, and hate maintained it ever since, that | Mr near sin: T send you a paper, which contains ean 
hh. It ; ; : ; | having compelled the eastern states to go into these | @n article on hemp and cordage by a writer who ap- Tae 
And now, sir, with the leave of the senate, I shall | brat; f livelihood, the country was bound to| pears to understand the subject. a 
: mate | operations for a livelinood, the country was boun vise Bip i it 
ler ex- proceed to consider the effects of this bill upon some | ¢i6) the just expectations which it had inspired.— | _1 enclose a statement of the average cost of hemp ag 
oduced of those interests which have been regarded as pro- | Now before I go into a consideration of the various | 8nd cordage in Russia for the last five years; also, ake 
d, and tected interests. ; | articles intended to be protected, and the effect of the | the freight to the United States, the cost of freight vi | 
other. i shall not argue at length the question whether | law upon the interests connected with these manufac- for a lon of hemp from Missouri, Kentucky, and In- ; 
e sent the government has committed itself to maintain in- ‘tures, I wish to make a remark which is little more | diana. You will see the advantage Russia cordage . 
of the terests that have grown up under the laws such 23 | than a repetition in general terms, of what was said | will have in our market over our owh manufacture. C3 
ondent have been passed for thirty years back. I will not | by the honorable member from Connecticut the other Foreign cordage also has the advantage of draw- cat 
oods at argue the question whether looking * the pases in- ‘day. It is the strangest anomaly that ever was seen | back on shipment to another market. We also con- aq 
he cus- dicated by the laws of 1789, 1817, ’24 °28, °32, and | ;_ any act of legislation, that there is a uniform tea- | Sume 6,000 barrels of tar in the manufacture. ‘ag 
but to *42,, there:nas been ground for the industrious and | dency—I assure you it 1s so—in this measure te tax | Yours, truly, J. P. DAVIS. rt 
an, and enterprising people of the United States engaged in| 41.6 raw material higher than the manufactured arti- | July 16th. ae iy 
in order home pursuits, to expect protection from the gov-| oj, It allows bringing in cordage for the use of the | rhe following is the statement alluded to above— vag 
aris put — for arenas eorgg _— — is, or shipping interest of the United States, ata less rate | < wth ton of hemp in Russia, including ; ti 
Hl, how these laws or do they pat,: tm ty ae dl of duty than you can bring in the raw material. Of| 5 See ra : ' 6140 4 
ine and time, preserve a purpose—a policy which might na-| course, it is prohibiting the internal labor. It is pro-| Freight per ton ° , , 12 aM 
MAISE!s, turally and | really induce men to invest property 10 | hibiting of the internal manufacture, and not in that | <a : 
Does hye and commit themselves | case only but in a great many others as I shall show | Lah! tae pant nian $152 Lee 
‘he im- O ti ' : | | Cost o on of cordag ° 5 coe 
on Sir, before 1 proceed farther in this part of the | ee ‘ aL ae eS eee ae ., | Freight per ton ; hey 8—$153 ea 
illion of case, I will take notice of what appears to be some | . pi mata >a Pah pee : “al " p o hi: altace ‘he above are the average prices for five years. ee 
in the attempt latterly, by the republication of opinions and | "8 t al enti ae sleae sy ne k rage spp. anh | Freight of a ton of hemp from Missouri, oy 
in goods expressions and argumenis and speeches of mine at | moSiir8 : a ety bal it hans see -  Aapanoey | Kentucky or Indiana, to Boston Mite i i ‘\ 
an bring an earlier and later period of life, to place me in a| ‘endency - fe l ba abe . fee | ne pte a 
10 oaths. condition of inconsistency on this subject of the pro- | Ments, lab om Vaan east £ % Te , fo eeten | Srmipypy o o1L..] ‘| 
ind these tective policy of the country. Mr. President, if it | mestte labor. 1 ae i le hs at eg 7 re % | _ But there is another article very important in the ce 
an inlet be an inconsistency to hold an opinion upon a subject | align ae over ab . +opoieees ne United St ri ™ | shipping interest as well as the manufacturing— Ey 
1d many of public policy to-day, and in one state of circum-| gai, hg iL 308 00 at « tae oe Now Pike) ie | grown into its importance lately, which is still more 
ntroduce stances, and to hold a different opinion upon a sub- | a és 2 98 Ausen tegen, Tagg tH hehe te ; ; pape Striking. Formerly it was not of much consequence, 
» the old ject of public policy to-morrow in a different state | ™@ yg Px Li reer 3 } c reer tha tt | but lately it has grown into considerable importance, * 
ly begun of cireumstances—if that be an inconsistency, I ad- | Vote tor pod rt of iy ¢ wd dai r at getty xd 'and that is linseed. The duties to be laid on linseed rh, 
the obli- | quarters, that this ig a bill of peace—that it will set- 


2 section. 
says and 


| 
: - Nnces | af aiid of hadditiidet.06 di aepite “al aurocise | the senate letters from the best mercantile men, which 

us—these true and just solution—I mean constitutional ques- | . er Be x ti ‘ ts breast, but in the ah ta | say uf this bill passes, one-third of all the trade and ' 
then, the tions—if it be an inconsistency to hold an opinion to- | or ssh Ps nena tht Dr: 7 Peat ‘coer ve | Slipping between the United States and Culcutta is P 
s up aud day even upon such a sacred question as a question | 0 2 hit Cae Paw . i pis ae of tthese laws | Cut of and destroyed. Now let us see how that F 
t Here is of constitutional authority, and on that same question | they oa um get bye — sta te po eae 5. oa 'stands. Years ago, and when I first remember to | 
roods hau to hold a diflerent opinion a quarter of a century af- | shall c oat eed’ * ie ene 7 “a b o eke , | have been conversant with commercial men, and in 
econd it: lerwards, upon a more comprehensive view of the | Few nates Soy reba nj ck ’ ro gn 8 or | the midst of a navigating people, there was a consi- 
1, now, 3 whole subject, with a more thorough investigation | 20°F stot 5 ch on: Mage Call ha Bin . ohh |derable export of the article of flax and seed from 
his con into the original purposes and objects of that consti- | the Asai or \ acne gk: fe = eer ayy the United States to Ireland and England. Now, it 

merchant tution, and especially with a: more thorough exposi- | distur! ar these expectations. At 18 not peace—it 18 | i, well known that Ireland—the great seat of the lin- 
+ that is a tion of those objects and purposes of those who | @Mything but peace. 
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mit its applicability to myself. Nay, sir, [ will go 
further, and in regard to questions which, from their 
nature do not depend upon circumstances for their 


framed it and have been trusted to administer it—] 
should not shrink even from that imputation. I hope 
I know more of the constitution of my country than 
I did when I was twenty years old. 1 hope I have 
contemplated its great objects more broadly. 1 
hope 1 read with deeper interest the sentiments of 
the great men who framed it. I hope that I have 
studied with more care the condition of the country 
when the convention assembled to frame it. And 
yet [ do not know that I have much, sir, to retract 
on these points. [ am of the opinion of a very emi- 
hent person who had occasion to speak of this topic 

















and on linseed oil. Now this is a case of very great 


| Ue a vexed question. Depend upon it, it will settle importance—so important is at, that I shall read to 


/nothing. It 1s calculated to raise a degree—I had 


en manufacturers—a country that raises and manu- 
{uemp.] factures so much flax, does not raise ils own flaxseed, 
| Mites tapi te ae eeticls: the erowth Uf whiah'lt ve- | and the reason of that is, that the flax must be pulled 
|; Seats , - eat |at a period of its growth, before the seed has ri- 
ry interesting to the western states, suited to the fer- ad. Th abt the then hd is 60 hard. 
| tility of their soil—it is hemp. ‘fhe manufacture of | PEN&?: pas ibe todas beige sorivacdibee se tee OS Sa 
| SEEUCY OF te. , does not answer the purpose of manufacture and ean 
‘that article into cordage is essential to the navigat- wy wd ' “Pose , 
'ing interest of the United States. Well, sir, this | used er Aap res + em a In our Middle 
, "s per ~ | and Northern states flax is raise 2. 
‘constitutes one of the cases which I have mentioned, | it a a Fe thay phe 4 - te 4 i both purposes 
‘and with reference to which, allow me to read sey- + is sumered to ripen, Sad the see = saved and ex- 
fe | jetters frém highly res ectable gentlemen | ported to Ireland, whilst the fibre is manufactured 
The Rise Qatshe ante Me lane B. Davis. of Bos- | inte those coarse goods which answer for household 

i ~ , 2 » 5c . « ’ o 


ton, who has been a ropemaker for forty years. | purposes, and was spun by our mothers and sisters, 
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and their assistants in times past. But now this thing eS. 
continued, in another place. ‘Inconsistencies of opinions aris- | Boston, July 15th, 1846. | is greatly changed. Linseed oi! has become an ar- a 
ember o ing from changes of circumstances are often justfia- | Hon. D. Wessrenr, sir: We wish to call your par- | 4 
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able.” But there is one sort of inconsistency which 
isculpable. It is the inconsistency between a man’s 
Conviction and his vole—between his conscience and 
his conduct. No man shall ever charge me with an 
inconsistency like that. I am quite indifferent, ra- 
ther thankful, to those conductors of the public press 
Who think they cannot do better than now and then 


licie of great importance and vastly extensive use.— 
It is manufactured in this country chiefly from lin- 
| seed imported from abroad, and as { suppose, mainly 

in that fresh state in which it would not vegetate.— 
But here it is used for the manufacture of Jinseed oil, 
| and has become a very important matter, not only to 
Per cent. | the importers of the articie here, who have mvested 
The difference of duty more on hemp than cordage 5 | large sums of money in the erection of mills, but 


ticular attention to the interest of the cordage manu- 
facture in settling the tariff question now before the 
senate, as the bill as passed by the house is destruc- 
lion to the interest of the American, and grants a | 
bounty to the foreign manufacturer of 20 or 25 per 
/cent.—-v1Z: 


Spread my poor opinions before the public. [A/ * és of foreign shipping charges 10 | also an important article in the freight of the United 
nder-vall laugh.] } va of freight more, being charged on | States, touching very serious by theemploymentof all 
th them 8 1 have said many times, and it is true, that up to} hemp, on account of its bulk, than cordage 10 | those Mee noe of the eed hag M woah on oe 

p i@ year 1824. th tof th hich ] | — |traace between us and India. In the first place, Ict 
ntire Wa J , that part of the country to which || i st place, 
r revenue elong addicted to commerce, having been success: | Making 25 | me give you a little statement in respect to the esta- 
have “. bei Bena a their capital being very much en-|—And the foreign manufacturer has another advan- | blishment for the manufacture of this article. At the 
o a ceria aged in commerce, were adverse to enlering upon a 
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)/Stem of manufacturing operations. Every mem- 


‘tage over the domestic, in being enabled to deposite | last census there were 840 linseed oil mills in the 
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_in warehouse and supply the home market when the | United States, and they now number from 10 to 1200, 


er in congress from the state of Massachusetts,! price will answer to secure the export demand by | moved by water or steam. 
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They consume from 20 bushels of seed daily up to 
800, according to their capacity—taking the daily 
consumption at only 10 bushels each, and they will 
consume in a year three millions of Bushels. The 
whole annual export of flaxseed does not exceed 
30,000 bushels, (that is the matured seed in Ireland,) 
which is only one bushel out of every hundred of the 
crop, the remaining 99 bushels being consumed in 
making oil. 

Present duty on linseed oil, per gall. 
Proposed duty 20 per cent. ad valorem, or oaly 
per gall. 


25 cts. 


7&8 


Being a reduction of 18 cts. 
Present import of linseed oil 200,000 gallons, duty 





25 cts. $50,000 
Same import at proposed rate of 7 cts. 14,000 
Loss in duty $36,000 


It will require an increased import of 500,000 gal- 
lons of oil, to get the same amount of duty that we 
now do, if the duty is reduced as proposed—and this 
can only be done by destroying our own mills and 
stopping the growth of seed in this country. The 
imports of linseed are about 400,000 bushels, paying 
a freight of $120,000 to our ships. ‘The cake is ship- 
ped to England and pays a freight $40,000 per an- 
num to our packet ships. 

A gentlemen engaged in this manufacture writes 
to me: 

“From our own mill we send 40,000 barrels of 
cake to London yearly. 

“England imports 35 millions of bushels of linseed 
entirely free of duty. She imposes a prohibitory duty 
on linseed oi], and does notimport a single gallon.— 
She has capital, machinery, coals, and wages much 
cheaper than ourselves, and her millers get double 
the price for their oil cake, that ours do. 

‘“‘We consume in our own mill, 900 tons of coals 
yearly. 

“No monopoly is asked or expected; but our opi- 
nion is, that a duty of 125 or 15 cents a gallon on 
oil, in lieu of the present rate of 25 cents, with seed 
free or at 5 cents duty, will be for the best interests 
of our farmers, millers, and consumers, and give 
more revenue than the rates proposed by Mr. McKay 


dance of capital, and cheapness of fuel, enjoyed by 


See with what care (Mr. W. then said) this inter- 
est is protected by the bill on our table. 
stop here. 
sure upon the commerce and the freight of the coun- | 
try. Here is a letter from one of the mest respect: | 
able merchants in Boston, formerly a sea captain: 

“A large proportion of the tonnage now employed 
in the Calcutta trade with this country, is occupied in 
carrying linseed. ; 

“With the proposed change in the tariff upon this 
article, this trade would be broken up.” 

& # * * * % 


Boston, July 13, 1846. 


Hon. D. Wesster—Dear Sir: This willintroduce | 


to you, Mr. N. Sturtevant, a respectable merchant 
of this place, largely interested in the manufacture 
of oil from linseed. 

If the tariff passes in the shape it came from the 
house of representatives, it will destroy more than 
one-third of our Calcutta trade. With great respect 
your obedient servant, BENJ. RICH. 

[COPPER. ] 


Now sir, one of these articles where advantage is 


given against the manufacturer here, Is copper. 1. 


presented this subject to the consideration of the 
senate the other day, and will say no more now than 
to read the statement of persons most concerned in 
it in the United States, as embodied in their petition 
to the senate. 

“The undersigned, manufacturers of copper, and 
others interested in the trade to countries whence 
this article is obtained, having seen that a bill is now 
before congress imposing a duty of five per cent. on 
raw copper, whilst copper sheathing is to be admit- 
ted free, beg leave to submit to your consideration a 


few remarks upon the effect and impolicy of the pro- 


posed measure. whe 

“In order to present the subject in a clear and in- 
telligible manner, we sball endeavor to show the ori- 
gin of the copper used in the United States, the na- 
ture of the trade by which the raw material is ob- 
tained, the effect the proposed duty will have upon 
this trade, and its disastrous consequences upon the 
manufacturing interests of the country.” 

Do you see, (said Mr. W.) they tax the raw ma 
terial and Jet England send in her manufactured ar- 
ticle free. Well, this presses on every interest l 
have said. If our people cannot manulacture raw 
copper they cannot importit. We lose the freight 
of it in that degree, and of course the employment 
of our ships. This therefore affects the manufac- 
turer of copper here—-aflects the exports and aflects 


_by government, against the low price of labor, abun- 


i ite eae hilt 19 the English and Welsh manufacturer. The large im- 
I may not | competition against which we contend, and against 
1 have alluded to the effect of this mea- | Which we have hitherto sustained ourselves without 
/any protective duty on this important article. 


direetly the employment of our thips. For what?/same time we allow foreigners to manufacture that 
for what purpose? Sir, for what purpose? The peti-| material and send it to us free of duty. This is a 
ition goes on: bounty to foreigners and a tax upon ourselyes.— 
“The consumption of copper in the United States | What would be said of the policy of England, were 


is about thirteen millions pounds annually. It is ob- | she to tax raw cotton and admit cotton manufactures 
tained free of duty?” 
From Chili, in pigs 6,500,000 Ibs. [WHITE LEAD. ] 
** England, in sheets 3,500,000 Well, (asked Mr. W.) is that not exactly what we 
+ “ —  ~cakes 1,000,000 are doing? ‘There is another article, white leaq— 
‘** Mines in the United States 500,000 with respect to which the same policy is observed, 


Old copper from various sources 1,500,000 
In all about 13,000,060 

It will be seen that nearly all the pig or raw cop- 
per imported, is obtained from Chili, erroneously 
called Peruvian copper, in this country, and that Eng- 
land supplies usin refined copper and copper sheath- 
ing, with more than one-fourth of all the copper con. 
sumed in the United States. 

The trade between the United States and the west 
coast of South America, embracing Chih, Bolivia, 
and Peru, is of the annual value of about $1,500, 
000. ‘The principle articles of export are domestic 
cottons; of these ten or twelve million yards are sent 
annually, constituting more than half the entire va- 
lue of all our exports to those countries; and as the 
value of the raw copper obtained in return bears the 
same relative proportion to all our imports thence, it 
may be truly said, that we exchange in our trade with 
Chili, ten or twelve million yards of cottons for six 
or seven million pounds of copper. 

One of the causes, perhaps the chief cause, ena- 
bling us to compete with the English cotton manu- 
facturers in that market has been, that we have made 
our principal returns in copper, and they have made 
theirs in the precious metals, usually the least profit- 
able articles of commerce, as is well known to all 
practical merchants. Without domestic cottons for 
outward, and without copper, for return cargoes, 
this trade must be abandoned. In the bill referred 
to, it is proposed to levy a duty of 5 per cent. on 
raw copper, and to admit copper sheathing free.— 
| Under the present law, where both are free of duty, 


‘the American manufacturer has to contend unaided 


and on that subject | have received the following 
letter {rom a very intelligent and respectable quarter 
in New York: 

; Washington, July 13th, 1846. 

Hon. Danie Wesster—Dear Sir—Respecting 
the proposed duty on white lead, I had the honor of 
bringing to your consideration on the evening of last 
Saturday, as you then requested, I now make the 
following disjointed statements, which, when you 
come to speak on the tariff, may be matter that you 
can make use of in opposing the bill. 

The capital invested in the manufacturing mills of 
white Jead in the United States may amount to about 
£2,250,000. Almost one thousand men as laborers 
are employed in the business and about 47,000,009 
lbs. or 600,000 kegs, all the product of the Illinois 
and Missouri mines. The present duty is 4 cents per 
lb.—the proposed duty 204, which will be equal to] 
or at most 1 20 100 per jo. The white Jead manu- 
factured in the United States is not inferior to that 
produced in any other country. It has attained its 
present goodness within the Jast three years, owing 
principally to the encouragement given by the tariff 
of 1842, which has induced the investment of a large 
additional capital in the manufacture of the article, 
thereby creating a great competion amongst the 
manufacturers. 

For your information I would state that the price 
of Peru white lead in oil in 1820, at which time there 
were but two factories in the United States, was 
twenty-four per ct. per |b. Since that time it hag 
been gradually declining in price, and at the present 
moment is only worth 65c. 

Perhaps there is no article imported into this eoun- 
try, in favor of which the prejudice is so strong as 
that of English white lead. Notwithstanding the 
duty of four cents per lb., considerable quantities are 
yearly imported, and sold at a profit to the English 
manufacturers. If with the present duly the Ameri- 
can manufacturer can merely sustain himself against 
the prejudice existing in favor of the foreign article, 
should the duty be reduced to four per cent., what 
but total ruin to him would be the consequence. 

Commending the subject to your good judgment, | 
remain with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Joun Laip.iaw. 





ports of copper sheathing from England, show the 


But 
if, in addition to the advantages already enjoyed in 
England amd Wales, the raw material may be taxed 
| here and copper sheating be admitted free, we are 
in effect called upon to pay a bounty to the foreign 
/manufacturer equivalent to the duty levied on the 
raw material. England now supplies us with more 
| than half the copper sheathing we require,—with 


| this new advantage of five per cent. she will furnish 
all 


| A large portion of the copper we import from 
_ England is made from ores or pig copper obtained in 
Chili, and if the proposed duty on raw copper be ex- 
_ acted, nearly all that we now get from Chili will be 
‘sent to England, and being there manufactured into 
sheathing, will be sent to the United States, thus 
giving to Koglish vessels the benetfit of transporting, 
,and to English manufacturers the profits of refining 
jand rolling, the raw material, besides depriving us 
‘of our best market for the sale or exchange of our 
domestic cotton. 


So much for that article. Mr. President, there is 
one manufacture, just beginning amongst us of such 
an interesting character to the labor of the country, 
and the agricultural employment of the country that 
I beg to call it to the particular attention of the 
senate—ilt is that article which they call mousseline 
de Jaine, a woolen fabric just commenced in this 
country. it has been a matter of immense import 
for some years past. Now I wish to state the facts 
connected with one of these commencing establish- 
ments. ‘There was no manufacture of this article 
before the tariff of °42. After the tariff of °42 was 
enacted, the manufacture of this article began in 
several of the middle and eastern states. Among 
. . | the rest, within a few moaths or at least within the 

It is estimated that the capital now invested in year, a manufactory of this kind has been attempted 
copper manufactures in the United States, is about|i9 be established at Manchester, N. H.. near the 
‘one and a half millions of duilars, embracing five re- | residence of my honorable friend from that state, on 
fining and rolling mills, and employing a large num- iny right, (Mr. Cilley.) It proceeds on the basis of a 
ber of workmen. Hitherto these establishments | j,hoe capital. They ask for no new protection.— 
have struggled, unaided by government, against the They can maintain themselves under the tariff of 
superior advantages of Knglish and Welsh manufac- | +49 " Now what is the consequence? I have a state- 
turers, aud we now only ask for them a continuance | ment from the agent conducting that establishmen|; 
of the same freedom of competition. We ask no/ang ] beg to lay it before the consideration of the 
| privileges or special protection. If the bill referred gentlemen of Obio and Peansyivania. He says be- 
to become a law, these must be closed, or continued | fore there was any expectation that this bill woul 
under ruinous disadvantages.” . | pass, they had sent agents into Ohio and the westera 
The navigating interests thank you for competi- | part of Pennsylvania to buy wool!—that they pro: 
tion, but let it be a state of competition. Do not pro- posed to buy annually from $300,000 to $500,000 
‘ceed in carrying out duties in such sort as to put| worth of wool in those states, and perhaps in the 
down the whole American product, using none but | western partof New York. I suppose that is o 
‘the manufactures of England for their sheathing of some importance to the wool growers of Ohio, Penn- 
_your vessels, 1 will read another paragrph from the | syjyania, and New York. When the news got! 
“petition: New Hampshire, that this bill as it now stands here 
“We have thus shown what will be the effects of | had passed the house of representatives, these ag°"" 
‘the proposed duty,—the impolicy of the principle in- | were directed not to buy another ounce, and pe 
volved is not less obvious. Without entering into | never will buy another ounce, until they know @ 
ithe hackneyed question of free trade and protective | this bill cannot pass. 
duties, we may freely aver, that itis not the inten-| Well, here is another petition, or a pape 
'tion of congress to tax the citizens of the United | form of a petition, respecting another raw @ i 
| States for ihe benefit of foreigners—and yet such is| 1 was thinking the other day of asking ate 
‘the operation of this duty. We tax a raw material, | print it, for | know that papers can’t be printed 1 by 
which we want for manufacturing purposes, and we | till they have had a pretty thorough exa cent 
jcharge our manufacturers with that tax, if at the|}a committee. This paper, sir, respects brimse 
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—— == peta te cate A TTT A ET RTT SE RES COS NC a TARA IIAP TRE > ASN aE errr 
hat {A Jaugh.} Lhad some idea of sending ittoacom-|{ Sulphuric acid enters largely into the cost of mak-;al of the states are concerned, but which by way of 
is a mittee that they might bring it to the judgment of all | ing bleaching powders and bleaching liquor; and it} eminence men are apt to call the great Pennsylva- 
3.— appropriate organs, to see whether this ought to be | is evident that the foreign maker of bleaching pow- | "ian interests; and so they are. Massachusetts is a 
rere printed or not [Laughter.] This is another small, | ders could not better attain his end than by raising purchaser of Pennsylvania coal, and she is a pur- 
ures but not inappropriate exemplification of this bill— | the cost of making sulphuric acid in this country, at | chaser of Pennsylvania iron. She is one of the best 
Hear what this brimstone man says: the same time that he gets a reduction of duty on his purchasers of these articles from her Pennsylvania 
New York, July 13th. 1846 powders. friends. She will maintain a just system for the 
we D Ww ¢ D ’ Sia Bolt, on As I have formed this opinion, I have thought pro- | prosecution of these great interests just as if they 
as Hon. DANTEL age beet ear Sir: The subscri- per to communicate it. I am, sir, with high respect. | were her own. Nay, sir, and I do not fear that | am 
van bers, Lae spyemty of orimstone, respectfully ask |" your ob't servant, George GARDNER. | running any hazard at all, when I say that this feel- 
wine the liberty to call your attention to the following Here then on one hand the foreign agent wishes for | 8 of Massachusetts towards Pennsylvania, is entire- 
arter facts:— the passaze of Mr. McKay's bill and on the other | /Y reciprocated by Pennsylvania towards Massachu- 
About four years ago they commenced the manu- the Selon : fact | Ra Fe = te Hick to setts. I bear it whispered about these halls, that 
6. facture or refining of brimstone. Previous to that the tariff of 49. Phew ryed a tivactl | otiposttt in. | there might come some specific for the case of Penn- 
cting time, all the brimstone o> in making guppowder saves: wad Gs ‘It 16 Ko is of Jaethan of any con- | S¥lyania. That there might be an amendment moy- 
ae bt and for other Weer in t “ country, was imported | aerable'amount whatever, how are we to interpret | °¢ to. sooth Pennsylvania on the subject of iron and 
F last ie ice ak Mek ato and England, and tnd Fatt Vat the’ former ta 0 obviously protected at coal, peering me rest to ge negh ¥86 ¥ this soe 
e | . - , : sie Ve . | Sir, no such things can take place. ennsylvania 
Sr Sine the introduction ofthe manufacture asabove | the expense of the later! Are the suspicious of (Hs) ould not degrade herself by ascepling uch a oon 
t You mentioned, the price has been very much reduced, nds Of ‘Uabindsd—itin tive) sieieledinet Pie? 6 ches Pennsylvania stands, and her representatives here 
and is now, and has been for more than a year past, slate: dinait tng Been y % | shee! stand, pledged and instructed to the tariff of 742. I 
ills of a iraaten, taps Chen $40 a ton. : nc bl anion ee Anse (age gray ej de of the | tke this occasion here to say, that [ am arguing 
about The tariff of 1842 admits crude brimstone free of American producer of this article, and similar arti- against this bill—this particular bill, and I have not 
“A arty duty and levies . outy of 25 per cent. upon refined. cles, and judge you wahethen thet * Pages he eeenedl said, and I shall not say now, what other provisions 
10,000 Mr. McKay’s bill lays a duty of 15 per cent. on “ plain ond lint stebaiiees ty thanaoment Enelish | tt might be advisable for the houses of congress to 
\linois crude and only 20 per cent. upon refined brimstone. rovision, favorable to English labor rather chat to| adopt. And | have not the least fear in the world, 
ts per The quantity of crude imported into the country is yaoi. roe sole "S ’ sir, that Pennsylvania is going to bend her proud 
al tol not large, and the amount of revenue which can be tant diated teed tte tisk sleate leave (nied ' neck, to take a boon from those who are inflicting 
mente raised from it will be more than counterbalanced by cnalesmaitiiaiien...eiis oor aéih tenes tape ustiotes. | this severe measure of discomfort and distress upon 
to that the increased price which government will be obliz- because they are all important. There are many | the country; that she will just take a sop to herself 
sed its ed to pay for its annual purchases of brimstone for iaatiidestubiod - 2. inte diteeted haa ahtiiatten of the | and turo her back upon her friends. ‘There is not a 
weg the ordnance and navy department. catiindetinn inion ten autidian of ites oak tele: ot)? Pennsylvanian who would consent to such a 
: tariff Should McKay’s billbecomea law without amend- erie van latiedtihiele Weed, bat ehiels amet great thing. Well, bow, let us go to these important 
a large ment, ve veoh ope in this country must be aban- many hundred seeaiee employed Phb'enad thing | subjects of the iron trade, and coal trade of Peun 
article, ont a Pag ere ends rete of .” takes place there—the raw material is taxed higher syivania. 
gst the ws will enable Ay , var, pean manulac- | than the manufactured articles, and so with pussand| Itis very well known that Pennsylvania is very 
- o undersell the American in a) erty t ‘ ich in miner: , ; : P 
; his own market. om rus it or "ee 294 neh ones see prvi ees in ai abeas tee a Oe en cha, 
e price : : . o show us if this be not the result—I will not say an | sylvania, considering her connection east wi 
e there Ge Tt Bi tities cat eee: intended resuli—of this bill to benefit the foreign Adante and west with the Mississippi, and then 
es, Was undersigned respectfully and earnest! , solicit yn és manufacturer and laborer? I wish somebody to| considering her mineral productions, 1s naturally the 
e it has use ‘your influence to have the aah say Fons deb . show, where there is one case in which discrimina- | richest spol on the face of the globe. She has more 
present oda taken from schedule E and ne oF crude orm | tion has been resorted to, and it has been in favor o!| means of Supporting population than any country If 
placed on schedule 4 ie pag hogy ; Con | | rte the world et ‘t be th i nll of 
H of the proposed tariff, so as to be admitted as at the American laborer, or the American manulac. | snow of in the WOr d, except it be the south end ot 
is €oun- present, free of duty. Very respectfully, your ob’t. turer. But now— | the Island of Great Britain. Now it is known that 
rong as serv’ts, Jerrrizs & (wenn wenem Paulo majora canamus. itis thirty years since the making of iron in Penn- 
ling the ne ee Ore I now go from these interests to articles of more | SJ!vauia was a considerable business. ‘The present 
ities are Thus we see a reduction in the price of this arti- | prominence and perhaps greater importance and || duty on iron, by the law of 1842, is $25 per ton of 
English cle of $35 a ton, in consequence of the tariff of °42, | desire to say, that in discussing the effects of this ta- | P/ain bar iron. ‘he proposed duty is 3U per cent. on 
. Ameri: and the manufacture of which will be totally de- | pig “y Le + “o* ie}, | the imported article. Now the price of iron at Liv- 
“an mye y riff upon the industrial labor of the country with | P hag ~ ge ay cd 
f against stroyed by this bill. the single exception which I have named in regard | @"pool at this moment is £3 or $40 per ton. ‘The 
. article, i shall read another letter relating to an article |to the new manufacture of mouslin de laines 7 oe }amount of duty therefore would be halt the present 
it., What <a tauieeaet ooo syne pt geen saat on no part of this tariff as prejudicial to the iainvaaih | duty of $12 50 per ton. 
nee. iscussed yesterda my frien : a gale * ee : she wit 
gment, | from Rhode Island (Mr. Sisninées:) tt “ft iets cu- ne Bas mney OF OP SRSA BETS See Pp tevnh _ i will read the clause of the bill with respect to 
evant rious specimen of legislation. with refe ot Oe obese a ee ee others. | jron, for it is worthy of being read. ‘Iron, in bars, 
ae , 8 ’ erence to an | [ may not permit myself to be supposed to be influ- | pjooms, bolts, loops, pigs, rods, slab { 
IDLAW. article of some importance—sulphuric acid: enced on these topics. by the interests of “lh Dc te ye Rae UME hp it Si nee ek sn other form, 
pics, Dy the interests of manulac- | not otherwise provided ior, thirty per cent.” Here is 
, there is Boston, July 9ih, 1846. | turers around me and amongst whom I live, and for | one general assessment of duty on iron, and by 
s of such Hon. Dawien Wessrer—Sir: I have works in Whose property and happiness I never can feel un-| this bill all products of iron are on a leyel—bar iron 
country, Newton for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, or concerned. I leave that to the judgment of the | and pig iron are buth considered in commerce and 
otry that oil of vitriol—the most extensive works of the kind |Seate. Driven from her original and chosen pur | manulactures as raw material aud they are put upon 
on of the in this country, and knowing you would wish to be | S¥it—to which she had been enthusiastically addict- | the same level here and paying the same duty as 
Jousseline put in possession of the bearing of the proposed tariff | ¢¢—commerce—and compelled to enter upon the- 


ed in this 
ise import 
the facts 
establish- 
ris article 
yf °42 was 


every manufacture of iron down to penkuives and ra- 


of Mr. McKay upon the different interests it affects, | eld of manufactures twenty-two years ago—if it be | zors and needles. ‘The manufacture is no more pro- 
| tected than the raw material. Now what is the ef- 


I take the liberty of showing the operation of it upon |"°W the pleasure of this government—if it be the 
the article that I manufacture, and the obvious de- | Sense of the American Peegre + the south and the | fect of this? [here are proprietors in Pennsylvania 
sign of some one to strike a blow at this business.— | middle and the west say so—she’ll go back. Youcan! who hold great estales in iron mountains, which are 


By this tariff, acids of various kinds, such as muriat- | distress her—you can cripple her—you can cramp | called “royalties.” ‘hey sell the ore atso much a 
ic, nitric, &c., used for chemical or medicinal pur- | her—you cannot annihilate her industry—her self- 


‘ ‘ ton, and they, by thts bill, are protected so far as the 

begaa in poses, or for manafacturing or in the fine arts, are | respect—her capacity to take care of herself. A bill goes against the foreign raw material of bar iron. 
, Among charged with a duty of 20 per cent. unless otherwise | COUntry of working men, who are willing to work | ut their tax is just as great as that of ore. ‘The 
within the provided for. | fourteen hours a day, may bid defiance to all tariffs, | persons concerned in the successive subsequent 
attempted As an exception to other acids, sulphuric acid or | and all miserable, false, partial legislation. They 


| 


oil of vitriol is particularly specified, and is charged | Stand upon the strength of their own character—re- 
with a duty of ten per cent—and the material from | solution and capacity, and by this strength and that 


: near the 


stages of the manufacture, the Jabor, therefore, is not 
{ state, on 


protected atall. The proprietor of the mountains, 


| ily , a | he who sells the ore, has this protection, such as it is, 
basis ol 3 Which this is made, sulphur—which has been hereto- capacity, they maintain themselves, do what you , against the English proprietor, but the manufacturer 

tection.— fore free, is charged with a duty of fifteen per cent. | please. Not, ‘sir, that there is one house in New | hasno more. That is to say, the protection does not 

a tariff 0 Ihave been at a loss to know the reason for singling | england, at this moment, in which the proceedings of | go on according to the quantity of labor which is 
re a stale- out this acid in the way it has been, for.it is evident | ‘is day are not looked for with intensest interest.—) wrought in, or according to the increased yalue 
lishmenl; that it has been particularly dwelt upon in construct- | N° Man rises in the morning but to see the news-/ which labor has wrought ito the raw material.— 
jon of the ing this tariff, and for the want of any information in | P@P&?: No woman retires at night without inquiring | his law therefore is, as | suppose, contrary to all 
e says be- the matter, 1 cannot avoid the suspicion that it has | of her husband the progress of this great measure 1n | forjer laws. 


bill would 


Ii there be any like it 1 hope our at- 


7 - Mm . . ; , ° bers ’ a : 
been arranged by the representations of those spe- | Washington. They ask about it in the streets. They | tention will be ealled to it. let us see how the law 


cially interested, to crush the manufacture in this | ask about it in the schools. They ask about it every 


| of ’42 stood on this point. Mr. W. re: » provi- 
they oe country, where. And they will take whatever answer comes, | pags tien ek ae 2) By vb pile: pied 
500,00 During the past year the supply of bleaching pow- | 23 men should take it, and they will feel as men | creased just as the manufacture increases. 
pps in the ers, has been very short, so much so, as to drive |should feel when they hear it. | tirerefore leave, sir, | ; 
hat is of some of the bleachers into making a substitute, call- to the senate, all those considerations—!] will pot | Let ne direct the attention of the senate to the ex- 
hio, Pent ed bleaching liquor, and I am informed that the sub- sulfer myself to be subjected to the temptation of be- tent ot capital invested In the iron trade of Peunsyl- 
ws gob le stitule is preferred by those who have used it on ac- | !°8 led away by these causes which might be suppos-| Vania. [Mr. W. here read several extracts from the 


ed to influence me, and turning froin them therefore, | report of the convention which assembled in Phila- 
uch cheaper than the powders. |! proceed to the consideration of other subjects, in 


a Count of its doing the work fully as well, and being 
ese age 


| deiphia, on January 9th last, in pursuance of a call is 
and they he manufacture of bleaching powders has also been which so far as New England is concerned,—if she | from the “fron and Coal Association of the State of : 
) © 4 . ° 5 . . } y ; ~ ; 4 ; r ’ . | snpneuvlvanian 2? ef; ino ‘ ‘_ > “2 pe 
know that carried on in this country during the Jast ten years have any interest at all,—it is in favor of this bill, | Pennsylvania,” showing that more than one hundred iF 
os lo a considerable extent with a duty of one cent. per and against protected interests. Does she mean the | per cent. additional capital bad been invested siuce i 
er in a Pound on the imported, which is more than twenty less to exercise her power, little or great, or what-| 742 fo this trade, and that in furnaces $6,109,400 had ‘J 
r materit Per cent, And, therefcre, | do not believe the arti- | ©Y& it may be, in favor of those whose interests are | bees invested since that time. | 
e C . d by this bill! Reith vr , 
hewn oe yet been made to be prohibitable to manufac- menaced by this bili! No, sir—no, sir. | Lneed not go through these statistics, Mr. W, con- 
inte on DY rete 8 yet the manufacture in this country of the [IRON AND COAL INTERESTS. } tinued. But tius you may see what is the iron trade 
inal a Pherae and more particularly of the liquor, is a 


primst 





lam now about to speak of the iron interest and | of Pennsylvania. 


Can it live under this tarifi?) The 
the coal interest—the great interests in which sever- 


a 2 , n , ‘ ' 
Use of alarm to the foreign manufacturers. peopie of Pennsylvania ask the powers that be, to sus- 
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pend the execution of the sentence upon them, till 
this be considered; and it is a matter of figures. It 
is a matter of truth thatnotwithstanding the richness 
of the Pennsylvania mines—notwithstanding the great 
improvements that have been made in the mode of 
conveyance from the mines to salt water, she cannot 
stand the competition of the English producers under 
the provisions of this act. And any man who will 
look at it and consider it with candor must see that 
thatis true. Well, now how is that made out? It is 
remarkable, but it is known, I suppose, to every in- 
telligent man in Pennsylvania acquainted with this 
business that about the time the tariff of 42 went 
into operation English iron was exceedingly low and 
30 per cent. on the low price, which is the raie pro- 

osed by this tariff, would have carried it up to $29, 
just about equal to the cost of turning ore into bar 
iron, so that at that rate, if the iron had stood at that ; 
price it could not have been manufactured at all.— 
But here comes the great disadvantages to Pennsyl- 
vania ‘The mountains are rich, but they are in the 
interior—they are remote from tide- water—the cost 
of transportation must be added to the cost of produc- 
tion. The condition of things in England is the re- 
verse—quite favorable to the manufacturer; so that 
it comes to this, if we mean to diminish the protec- 
tion given to Pennsylvania iron, we had better say at 
once that we would take it all off and depend on 


England. I put it to every Pennsylvania gentleman | the river, as cheap as Nova Scotia, But there is not 
if that is not so? Now England has this advantage. | the same facility for getting it to the sea. They have 
The Welsh iron brought to New York or Boston | a degree of facility, and by taking the canals it is 
may be bought and is bought at a lower rate, by one | able to compete with the coal at Philadelphia and 
half, than the average cost of bringing the iron from | ejsewhere, that comes down the Reading railroad.— 


the mines in Pennsylvania to the same market, You | Yet it could not enter into competition with the Nova 
see it is a question between Jand and water. The | Scotia coal. 


rates of freight show the truth of this. It can be 
determined by prices-current, that iron can be 


be added to these six millions (invested in furnaces.) 
And then the canal cost five or six millions—alto- 
gether not less than twenty millions of money ex- 
pended by railroad corporations and canal corpora- 
tions in Pennsylvania for the purpose of facilitating 
the transportation of iron and coal. 

Now, I wish to make one remark worthy to be re- 
collected in all our political economy. The increase 
in the investments cf capital in great works of this 
kind necessarily tends to reduce the profits on that 
capilal. Thatis a necessary result just as natural as 
those causes which occasion water to flow to the 
sea. But then it has exactly the reverse action upon 
labor, for the more that capital is invested in these 
great operations, the greater is the call for labor, and 
therefore the ratio is here the other way, and the 
rates of labor increase as the profits of capital di- 
minish. Well, is there any thing undemocratic and 
unpopular in such a system as that—a system that 
causes a diminution of profits to the capitalist and 
omeverres increase of remuneration to the hands of 
abor! 


This 20 per cent. of the actual amount, is no joke 
in commercialoperations. Now here is proof again 
from the nature of things, of the great advantages 
that it gives to the foreign article. There are mines 
at Wilkesbarre, lying on the Susquehanna river, and 
the coal can there be brought and put on board in 





The cost of transportation from Pottsville to Phi- 


brought from Wales to Boston at half the expense | ladelphia, though by the noblest land carriage in the 
incurred in bringing it from Pennsylvania to Boston. | peg alle a PE ol 6 gel = he eer y beget a 
Any proprietor of iron mines in Wales can send | 244. guty of dinate ~* Peo A god that Mind Pal o 
the iron to the United States for from one dollar and | 1 95 y due y Shit delphi a aap 5 5 - “ore 
a half to two dollars and a half per ton. For that | pl Mwerenten Hox Suntia al : saa ra, vey 
he can send it from his mines to the wharves at Bos- | yo ¢ 7 cthe he Po 7 3 . ri 75, 
ton. Now Pennsylvania cannot get it there from the | ki a : ag ™ i Phitedelobia c is $1 ua’ 
mines for less than from three to five dollarsa ton. | 8%!" oe an thee rope a adelphia coal $5 25, 
Well, I say therefore, it comes exactly down to this | x a tlle: econ gat hey eg ta “at poi 
—if we mean to maintain the manufacture of iron | tik aoa a5 oly [ “ a to 
in the United States at all, we must keep up the | Laas ' 
duty; and if we dont mean to maintain it, let it go, But now let me take another view of the same 


down! subject. Whatis coal? Is it a produciion of nature 


But the great contest which the Pennsylvania iron Oris i a production of art, or is it & production of 


. ; human labor? What is it? Iwill take a ton of coal 
and by that I mean all the iron po tae United States! o¢ the wharf at Boston. Its cost is $5 25;—of what 
—has to sustain is not against Welsh iron so much | How much UF ths lau eerie. 


: . | iS that made up? 

that which the coal of Pennsylvania has to sustain | “ . 

pest ae ia Ten’ Maaihe adil ih cata na) dition | How much of labor? The proprietors of the moun- 

ar th “ea ie baneate that a vidual ean | tains rent the mines forso much per ton. The owner 

jimas anseter may side or the a aldeD sadh'tee of the mines has about 13 or 20 centsaton. The rest 

loaded from the mines, without any land transporta- | of the price if made up, earaed, distributed between 

tion at all. The lime ‘trade offers another remarka- | naga oe t ny WF it, a those who have in- 
My Se ~ ny | Vested capital in the means of its transportation to 

a Arie gy arty Sete Rslaciiog todas const et the | Philadelphia and thence to the market. Now the 


range of the Green mountains almost none. Ail the | present duty is §t 75—the proposed duty will be only 


| ») ’ ame > : 
Middle states and a great portion of the Southern’ sont tntengel be alle aucer'ial'” protection of the 
states contain much limestone. Whatvis the fact in , ; 


Now, sir, | do maintain that this is a reduction in 
. ? > - N , Ta >, ’ . ° 
this case? Why the country from New York to New| «6 guties on the article against which Penusylva- 


Orleans is supplied with that limestone chiefly from | nia cannot steud! £ will be adeweltbla foc the ae 


. 7 Ragit e .) ry’ Ss © > }j - . . . 
Maine. Why shonld this happen? ‘These are Jime ‘curacy of this calculation. I have gone over them 


We have very little lime afl yet | 





os terete rs With it. Why, it happens because on a pe I ee ae whit from ein cy 
. Ta nT eens eounees, “FT dgmen ; 
the shore of Maine down at Thomastown, there is | — wea € Jucsment o1 the senate can rely 


one—thus far—inexhaustible or nd psy Mr. Johnson, of Md., here rose and sa.d, that it 

and the vessels can come up to the lime-kiln and get | See ipsa’ Kg « 

it, and when it is got on the water it is no matter) ga abran late bai the day, 2g! gfigrena:y| from 
Shey b daa Ie le of Ver¥ little fn-| Massachusetts would yield the floor, he wouid move 

how far it bas to be carried. adh eee | that the senate adjourn. 

portance as to the price, whether it is discharged at | Mr. Lewis called for the yeas and nays. 

New York or Philadelphia or New Orleans. It is | Mr. Webster—~(smiling)—-Come rig ely 

the expense of the land transportation of these)  pne question was then taken, andthe motion adopt- 

heavy articles that constitutes so much of the cost, | ed by a vote of 27 to 26. 

and for this reason the iron of Pennsylvania in those | ak 

mountains cannot stand the expense of transportation | 


The senate then adjourned till Monday. 
. The senate chamber was densely crowded durin 
to Boston and New York and there meetin competi [ ed 8 
tion with the iron of Wales without the full degree | 


| the delivery of this speech. Shortly after Mr. Web- 
‘ t 1 therefore I say, if | Ste" commenced speaking, the house of representa- 

; ) spjoOy store 1 say , , >. : 
Ot proteaian “ss How enjoys, and theretore 2 say, § | tives adjourned, and many of the members were with- 
this bill pass, Jeaving iron with all its manufactures | 


A eg . | out and within the bar. Every part of the galleries 
and ramificatious at 30 per cent. they might just a®| occupied, and though the day was oppressively 


. £ . ’ ¢ a > ; 2 } ° ° 
well put it —— cent. 7 he ae aang ch hot, the auditory manifested the most marked and 
under the old ‘compromise act. wet. eo Mr. Webster spoke 


the labor of persons employed rose in proportion.— | ook or gage throughout. 

That law was certainly hailed in Pennsylvania as | 

being conformable to all her. views and opinions, | = 

and capitalists were ied to invest—in what? Not| Monday, July 27, 1846. The senate having resum- 

only in mines and ships, but also in those underta-| ed the consideration of the special order of the day, 

kings necessary to bring the coal into the market.— | the new tariff bill. 

Why, look at the Reading railroad, made for no pur: | Mr. Webster thus resumed and concluded his re- 

pose on earth but to bring the coal down from Potts- | marks in opposition to the bill:— 

ville to Philadelphia—can any gentleman tell me It isa circumstance a good deal characteristic, 

what it cost? | Mr. President, of the state of things in which we 
Mr. .@rcher—upwards of ten millions. | find ourselves placed,-and strongly indicative of that 
Mr. Webster.—My friend tells me it cost upwards} absorbing interest which belongs to the question that 


-_ ——————— 
Since the commencement of my observations on g3. 
turday morning, an honorable member from one of 
the southern states, (Mr. Haywood), has vacated pj. 
seat in this body. We perhaps may soon hear frog, 
him of the reasons which led him to leave the stg. 
tion which he had occupied, and to fill which he haq 
been chosen. I am no otherwise acquainted with 
those reasons than I gather them from a very extra. 
ordinary article in the government paper this moyp. 
ing—I mean on Saturday evening. L infer from tha; 
that honorable member left his seat here from a, 
inability to support the measure of the administrg. 
tion now before us, and from a great unwillingness 
to disoblige his party friends and connections by 
voting against it. Sir, as he is gone, I may speak of 
him as a man of character and standing here and gt 
home—a man of learning and attainments—of grea; 
courtesy—unsurpassed industry and attention in the 
cischarge of his public duties—and as we all know, 
so far as we can judge of his course here, an intel}. 
gent and consistent friend of the present administra. 
tion. 

Now sir, I confess that ] am ashamed of my coup. 
try when [ see a gentleman of that charater retiring 
from this place, hunted, abused, defamed, accord. 
ing to the degree of abuse and defamation which 
some writer for the government in the paper of the 
government sees fit to pour out against him. It js 
a disgrace to the civilization of the age. It is q 
disgrace to American civilization. It is a disgrace 
to this government. It isa disgrace to the Americay 
press. 

Another circumstance of common intelligence j; 
not unworthy of notice before I proceed to the ie. 
maining observations which I intend to submit to the 
senate. If we may believe the current intelligence 
of the day, the administration of the government is 
now in possession of official and authentic inform. 
tion that an extraordinary and vigorous effortis mak. 
ing throughout the whole republic of Mexico to su:. 
tain herself in the war now carried on against her by 
the United States. I suppose the government is now 
informed that Bravo is appointed president of Mexi- 
co ad interim, and that Paredes with such forces as 
he can collect is marchiug tothe north, and that 
there is a spirit of united resistance—united action, 
and of general contribution toward the purpose 
which they cal! defence of the country, such as was 
never manifested befoure—that the clergy contribute 
—that the provinces contribute—that individuals coi 
tribute in a manner altogether unknown in Mexico 
since the time of her revolution. I suppose that the 
government is at this moment in possession of ll 
that intelligence—how well-founded, they are to 
judge—but that they have such information from of: 
ficial sources I entertain no doubt at all: And | use 
it now only for this end, that in this state of things 
new reason is afforded why we should do nothing to 
disturb the just expectations of revenue or to dimin- 
ish the necessary income of the treasury. 

Now sir, as connected with that subject, I will read 
to the senate a paper which I had not strength t0 
read on Saturday, and I will make no comment 02 
it except so far as to describe the character of the 
gentleman who wrote it and the character of the gen 
tleman to whom it was addressed. ‘The writer i 
Edward H. Nichol of the city of New York—a mer: 
chant of the very highest character in that city— 
gentleman every way friendly to the preseat admit 
istration of the government and to the party now 10 
power—a gentleman who was an administration cal 
didate very recently for a seat in the other house of 
congress. The letter respects the effects of this bill 
on six articles of importation—spirits, pepper, pimeél- 
to, cassia, cloves, and sugar and molasses. It is a” 
dressed to Isaac Townshend, esq. another high! 
respectable merchant and of the same political a3 
ciations. And I will venture to say that if the ge 
tlemen connected with the administration of the go 
vernment had sought out amongst all its friends 0 
the mercantile classes throughout the whole counts, 
for the most intelligent and competent gentlemen © 
give them their opinions and advise on the subject ° 
this tarilf bill, they would have found no body of sil 
perior recommendations for that office to Mr. # 
ward H. Nichol. Having said so much I will re 
this letter and submit it to the senate without another 
remark. 


Isaac TownsHEND, esq. 

Dear sir—In answer to your note under dat 
[8th instant, propounding certain questions © 
gards the present tariff, and the one now Pro 
and under discussion in the senate, I answer I!” 
following manner, viz: os sind 

Spirits—The duty accruing on spirits of all oa 
under the present tariff, at 85 to 90 cents per 64 
may be estimated at $1,400,000 to $1,500,000. 
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would be 100 per cent. and estimating the annual 
importation to be equal to that of the last three or 
four years, Viz: 1,500,000 gallons, would yield 


about 720,000 


Difference, $780,000 
Pepper—The annual consumption of pepper may 
be estimated at 3,500,000 pounds—present duty 5 
cents per lb. yielding $175,000 
The average cost at the place of production, 
jis 2} to 3 cents per pound, and proposed 
duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, would 
yield $34,500 
Difference, $140,500 
Pimento—The annual consumption of pimento, may 
be estimated at 1,500,000 pounds—with the present 
duty of 5 cents per pound would yield $75,000 
The average cost at the place of production, 
3; to 4 cents per pound, on which the pro- 
posed duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem, 
would be about $18,000 
Difference, $57,000 
Cassia—The annual consumption of cassia is about 
1,000,000 pounds, at the present duty of 5 cents per 
lb. would yield $90,000 
The average cost at the place of production, 
is 7 cts. per pound, and the proposed duty 
of 30 per cent. ad valorem, would yield 
about 





420,000 


Difference, $30,000 

Clovee—The annual consumption is about 160,000 

lbs. at 8 cents per pound,;—present duty would yield 

about. $12,800 
The cost at place of production, is 13 to 14 

cents per pound—at 30 percentad valorem 6,400 

Difference, $6,400 

Sugar and Molasses—The annual duty accruing un- 

der the present tariff of 85 to 90 per cent. ad valorem, 

may be estimated at from $3,000,000 to $3,500,006 
Whereas the proposed duty, 30 per cent. 





¢ ad valorem, would yield 1,400,000 

Say, difference $2,100,000 
Recapilulation. Present. Proposed. Difference. 
Spirits, $1,500,000 $720,000 $780,000 
Peppers 175.000 34,500 140,000 
Pimento, 75,000 18,000 57,000 
Cassia, 50,000 20,000 30,000 
Cloves, 12,800 6.400 6,400 
Sugar & molasses, 3,500,000 1,400,000 2,100,000 





— —-—-. —— ee 


$5,312,000 $2,198,000 $3,163,000 

You will notice by this basty sketch that I now 
hand you, that the difference between the present 
duty and that now proposed, is about three millions 
one hundred and sixty-three thousand dollars, ($3,- 
163,000), on the varions articles above named, but it 
is to be presumed that there will be a gradual in- 
crease of importations, yet a number of years must 
elapse before it will make up the deficiency. Ag re- 
gards the exportations of foreign merchandize, should 
the proposed tariff become a Jaw, it is difficult to ar- 
rive at any definite conclusion. It is to be presumed, 
however, that, with the large surplus in the different 
warehouses, now in the Atlantic cities, and the very 
limited demand we must have previous to the first of 
December, as no jobber or vender will buy any more 
than will supply his daily demands. Consequently, 
the exportations probably will be large, exceeding 
the ordinary exportations under the present tariff, 
and may make drafts on the various custom houses, 
in debenture, to the extent of $800,000 to $1,000,000 
more than otherwise would be. 

The importers, should the proposed tariff become 
a law, will very soon begin to ship their goods out of 
the country; then, reimport them, and place them in 
the warehouses to remain, or be taken out in detach- 
ed parcels, previous to the first of December; when, 
whatever then remains will be subject toa low duty. 
How much better and more just would it be, (as was 
the case when the reduction of the tariff took place 
in 1830 and 1831),to let all merchandize ‘not in 

token parcels” go to the custom house on the eve of 
the first cf December and remain, rather then force 
the merchants to the expense of shipping, for the 
Purpose of evading the present duties. 

You must be aware,as well as myself, that the 
importations for the next five months must be ex- 
‘remely limited, and that all the goods that are im- 
Ported for the next five months will go the public 
Stores for the benefit of the proposed reduction.— 

Onsequently, the government will derive little or no 
revenue from foreign importations for that period. 

b 0 far as my experience teaches me, I have ever 
©en in favor of specific instead of ad valorem duties, 
*leving that the revenue is more securely collect- 
» and extending likewise protection to every honest 





importer. You will notice that two-thirds of the 
merchandise imported subject to ad valorem, is 
brought into our city by foreigners. Those men 
come among us possessing no national feeliugs, and 
little or no regard for our laws and institutions, and 
a custom house cath is but a by-word with them — 
They locate themselves in by-streets and alleys, sub- 
ject to no military or jury duty, and pay little or no 
taxes. They have a branch of their house or work- 
shop in Europe, and however intelligent or adroit 
our appraisers may be, it is almost impossible to de- 
tect them in their falsified invoices. 

Should the proposed tariff become a law, the Ame- 
rican merchants will, from necessity, almost cease 
to be importers, so far as our trade is concerned with 
Europe. Therefore, let our duties be ascertained by 
weight and measure, and we shall at least stand a 
fair and equal chance at the custom house with these 
foreign importers. 

lf these remarks should be of any service to you, 
I shall be pleased and gratified, and remain respect- 
fully yours, EDWARD H: NICOLL. 

New York, 17th July, 1846. 


On Saturday, Mr. President, I submitted remarks 
and estimates and calculations upon the subject of 
iron and coal and I founded these remarks and esti 
mates on the iron and coal of Pennsylvania for sake 
of precision and to make such calculations an exam- 


other metals, earthen and glass ware, clothing ready 
made, hats and bonnets, leather, boots and shoes, 
paper, cotton bagging, and various other unenume- 
rated articles, valued at $58,829,000. Duties thereon, 
$18,494,000. Freights, $929,865. 

Foreign articles for consumption, such as coffee, 
tea, sugar, [proportion of] wines, spirits, fruits and 
spices, molasses {proportion of], salt, coal, fish, beer, 
ale and porter, and various other unenumerated arti- 
cles, value $20,242,000. Duties, $5,735,000. Freights, 
$2,985,000. 

Foreign articles for manufacture in the United 
States, such as sugar [proportion of], molasses 
[proportion of], iron [proportion of], steel, hides 
and furs, copper and brass, mahogany, wool, rags, 
salt petre, hemp, indigo, dye, stuffs, &c. bristles, 
camphor, dye wood, linseed, raw silk and other un- 





enumerated articles, value $22,569,000. Duties, 
$4,677,000. Freights, $3,754,150. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Value. Duties. Freights, 
Foreign manufactr- go 9 49. , _" 
‘a articles, 58,829,000 18,494,000 929,835 
** articles for 59 « P 2 985.0 
consumption, -2'2422000 5,735,000 2,985,000 
‘* manufactured 9; 6 
in this country, 22»969,000 4,677,000 3,754,000 
101,640,000 28,966,000 7,669,865 





ple of the rest. I have now only to say in that re- 
spect that there is iron and coal in New Yoak—in 
Tennessee—in Georgia—in Virginia—in Maryland 
all coming in share and share alike for the good or 
for the evil which the new system will produce. 
[COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

Now, sir, [ proceed to say something upon the in- 
fluence—the necessary inflnence which this proposed 
change in our system will exercise upon the com- 
merce and navigation of the country. I shall do that 
by exhibiting a series of tables which will speak for 
themselves; which I know have been drawn up with 





great accuracy, founded on the last estimates of the 
'secretary of the treasury, so far as revenues Is con- 
y . ; 

| cerned, and estimates regarding the value of freights 


|collected from the first mercantile sources in the! 


‘country. Now here I wish, asa general remark on 
these varions papers, and which they exhibit and 
confirm, to say what would naturally be expected to 
be, true, that for some years past, since the favor and 
protection of the government were given to the in- 
ternal manufacturcs of the country, the foreign trade 
of the country has conformed to that state of things; 
and a change in the business of navigation and com- 
merce and freight consequent upon these internal 
changes is quite as striking as these internal changes 
themselves; and the great element of that change 
consists in a change in the nature of the main articles 
of import, showing a diminution ofarticles of manu- 
factured character, anda vast augmentation of arti- 
cles of the character of raw material—bulky articles; 
the consequence of which, as will be seen by the ta- 
bles I am about to exhibit, is an actual increase of 
the earnings of the shipping interest as freight. Be- 
cause all know that freight is proportioned to the bulk 
of the article and not to its cost. Itis the space that 
the commodity fills in the ship and not its value that 
regulates the rate of freight. Therefore it is, that 
though the importations may be greatly augmented 
in value from being composed of manufactured arti- 
cles chiefly, yet the freight is not increased in the 
same ratio, but may be diminished. That fact is 
notorious to all those acquainted with the commerce 
of the country—perfectly understood by al! the ship 
owners of the United States—and that fact is of itself 
sufficient to account forthe great and important truth 
that the navigation interest of the United States—the 
ship owners to a man—oppose this change of system, 
because this system gives more employment to this 
navigation than the system now atteinpted to be sub- 
| stituted for it. 

Now, sir, a heavy mass or amount of manufactur- 
ed articles as is well Known comes from France and 
England. Our various commerce and our importa- 
tions of heavy articles come from round the cape— 
from Brazil and from the north of Europe. The 
tables which I propose to exhibit to the senate will 





produced in them the last five years. Now, sir, let 
me premise that articles of import into the U. Siates 
are properly divisable into three classes—first, those 
articles which come here manufactured and come 
here fit for use—for sale;—secondly, articles brought 
here for consumption but without any manufacture 
when they arrive here;—thirdly, those articles which 
are in the nature of raw material and are brought 
here to undergo a process of manufacture. Letus 
then see the amount of freight derived from the re- 
spective classes of imports:— 
ACCOUNT OF IMPORTS, 1845. 

Foreign manufactured articles, being silk, wool, 

| cotton, flax, iron, rail road iron, cigars, brass and 


| 





nen ena ili ft tg nef aon 


show the amount of these respectively and the change | 


Now, sir, l have said that changes have taken 
place in the foreign trade of the country since the in- 
troduction of the manufacturing system of the U. 
States, which was naturally to be expected, and I 
think it was suggested the other day by my friend 
from Maryland, near me, (Mr. Johnson) that a great 
mistake is that we do not accommodate our legisla- 
tion to the changing ciscumstances of the country, 
and to think that we can go back to where we were 
years ago, without disturbing any interest except 
those immediately affected, whereas such is the con- 
nexion and cohesion, and so clearly are all these in- 
terests united, that there comes to be a complexity 
in it, and there is no disturbing one great branch of 
the system without injuring ali the rest. Ulereisa 
table of our trade with South America and beyond 
the Capes with a comparison of that trade in the 
year 1828 and the present year: 


Comparison of our trade with places beyond the 

Cape of Good Hope and South America: 

In 1828-—-The value of imports from the Duteh 
East Indies, British East Indies, Manilla, China, 
Buenos Ayres, Brazils and other South American 
ports to this country, was $12,233,000. 

The value of our domestic exports to the same 
points, $3,763,000. ‘The tonnage shipping employed, 
49,291. 

In 1845—Our imports to the same ports were to 
the value of $21,519,000—being an increase of 75 
percent. ‘The value of our domestic exports to said 
ports, $7,257,000—being an increase of 90 per cent. 
and the tonnage of shippmg employed, 122,657, or 
an increase of 150 per cent. 

The whole increase of tonnage employed over the 


sent importation of the coarse and bulky articles for 
manufacture, instead of the manufactured silk and 
cotton goods of China, Manilla and Calcutta. 


lL is apparent that the increased employment of 
our tonnage, of one hundred and fifty per cent. in 
this distant transport, has been from the importation 
of the raw materials for manufacturing in our coun- 
try, and of the increased quanties of coffee and teas, 
and no doubt increased exportation of our domestic 
products, to those distant places has been promoted 
by this increase in imports. Those domestic pro- 
ducts were manufactured cotton and woolen goods, 
lumber and articles of furniture, provisions of all 
kinds, naval stores, cotton, tobacco, rice, candles, 
&e. &c. 

I have another table, Mr. President, exhibiting 
our trade with the North of Europe, presenting the 
same general result, and as we have ceased to im- 
; port hemp to a great extent from Russia, the in- 
| crease in the tonnage is principally from exporta- 
lions: 

‘Our trade with the North of Europe, (viz. Ruse 
sia, Sweden, Germany, and Holland,) shows a fall- 
ing off in the imports of— 





ln the year 1828, $11,214,000 
to 

In the year 1845, 4,059,000 

Decrease of $7,155,000 


And an increase in our domestic exports of 


In the year 1828, $5,085,000 
to 
| In the year 1845, $6,346,000 








Increase of $1,261,000 





increase in the value of imports, is owing to the pre- ~- 
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And an increase in the ton’ge empl’d of — 


In 1828, 136,100 tons. 
In 1845, 197,000 
Increase, 60,900 tons of shipping. 


This increase is from the transport of our domestic 


exports to those places, 
It will be interesting to note some of the articles 


of import from those places, in which that reduction 
strikingly appears. 





Manuf. of cotton & flax, $2,190,000 $165,500 
Do. of iron and steel, 2,204,000 677,000 | 
Do. of glass, 458,000 128,000 

Leather, 330,000 2,100 

Sail cloth. 345,000 186,000 

Linseed oil, 130,000 13,000 

Cordage, 145,000 54,000 

Manufactured hemp, 990,000 211,000 

Do. flax, 37,000 31,000 
Wool, 97,000 31,000 
Rags, none. 12,000 | 

6,926.000 1,570,000 


Thus showing a reduction in the manufactured | 
goods, hemp, &c. imported from those countries. of 
more than three-fourths of the whole amount. 

These facts are certainly of importance in consi- 
dering the employment of our shipping in the trans- 
port of raw materials, such as colton, flax, hemp, 
iron, coal, &c. coastwise in our own country, for the 
manufacture of goods which have taken the place of 
the foreign manufactured goods imported and con- 
sumed by us sixteen years ago. 

A-very important fact in connexion with this,part 
of the subject, is, that this trade is almost entirely | 
in your own vessels. Itis denied by none. We | 
know that in the trade between us and England, | 
about a third of the navigation is in the hands of 
England. 

But in the trade with the north of Europe, &c. 
the trade is on American account, and to our ad- 
vantage; and to a great extent we pay for the impor- 
tations by domestic products. We do not hear of 
any extraordinary amounts of specie to meet these | 
demands—the products of our own industry and our | 
people, in a manufactured state, are carried out.— | 
‘These remarks might be extended to other tables | 
showing other results; but 1 am quite desirous of | 
getting through the duty which remains to be per- 
formed by me on this subject, and | shall therefore 
pass‘this part of the case by a very few addititional 
observations. 

It is obvious, sir, that for the same reason that the 
raw material imported for the manufacturer pays a 
Jarge proportion of freight, articles of export from 
our side for the same purpose pay also a large pro: 
portion—as every body knows is the case with cot- 
ton—and this proves that in evc1y measure concern- 


| 
| 





| part of the country labor is a thing more unconnect- 





ad a 





St. Thomas or the Main. I speak of small vessels 
that trade to the West Indies and the Spamish Main. 

Gross crude artictes of this sort, aid shipping in- 
terests,and assist making up cargoes to Europe of 
various such articles, if free, such as log wood parti- 
cularly and Brazilletto and Rio Hache wood, in cotton 
ships even for dunnage. 

{ call free trade the policy that lets crude articles 
in free, asin “‘old times.” 

‘“‘As far as I can judge, and being myself engaged 
in shipping interests, I think this bill very unfriendly 
to such interest—and as to being a free trade bill— 
itis—any thing else—as I understand free trade, as 
to the articles named. 

I am dear, sir, your friend and fellow citizen, 

{Signed | WILLIAM MILES. 


[LABOR AND INDUSTRY. ] 

] now come to the last topic on which I propose 
to trespass on the patience of the senate—it is the 
general effect of the change proposed by this bill 
upon the general employment, labor and industry of 
the country. And I would beg, sir, in this view to 
asx the reading of a petition which has been lying 
on my table for some days, but which 1 have not 
had an opportunity to present before. It is a very 
short petition from the mechanics and artizans of 
the city of Bostoa. [The clerk then read the peti- 
tion. ] 

Mr. President, he who is the most large and libe- 
ral in the tone of his sentiment towards all the inte- 
rest of all parts of the country—he who most hon- 
estly and firmly believes that these interests, though 
various, are consistent, that they are ail well pro- 
tected and preserved and fostered of a wise admin- 
istration of law under the existing constitution of 
the United States—and he who is the most expansive 
patriot, and wishes well and equally well to every 
part of the country—even he must admit that to some 
extent there is a marked division between the plan- 
tation states of the south, and the masses of the 
agricultural and manufacturing states of the north. 
There is a difference growing out of early constitu- 
tions, early laws and habits, and resulting in a diffe- 
rent description of labor; and to some extent with 
the most Catholic sentiments and feelings, every 
man who is concerned in enacting laws with candor 
and justice and intelligence, must pay a proper re- 
gard to that distinction. The truth is that in one 


ed with capital than in another. L.cbor as an earn- 
ing principle or as an clement of society working 
for itself with its own hope of gain, enjoyment and 
competence, is a different thing from that of labor 


entirely. There is a great deal of that, but I mean 
some sort of employment that requires either persona] 
attention, either of oversight or manual perform. 
ance—active business. ‘Ihat’s the character of ovr 
people. Now what is the first great cause of the 
prosperity of such a people? Simply, employment.— 
Why, we have cheap food and cheap clothing. There 
is no sort of doubt that these things ave very desira. 
ble to all persons of moderate circumstances and 
laborers, but they are not the first requisites. The 
first requisite is that which enables men to-buy food 
and clothing, cheap or dear. And if I were to illus. 
trate my opinions on this subject by example, I should 
take of all instances in the world the present condi- 
tion of Ireland. 

I am not about to prescribe, Mr. President, 
forms of legislation for Ireland to the government of 
Great Britain—I am not about to prescribe any re- 
medy for the sad state of things which exist in that 
country, but what that state of things is and what 
has produced it, is just as plain as 9 turnpike road, 
and | confess that | am astonished that learned and 
intelligent men who seem to have been brought up 
under some notions or systems that have turned 
their eyes from what appears to me the exact view 
of the case, have been unable to solve the Irish 
problem. Well now what is it? Ireland is an over 
peopled country it is said. It has eight and a half 
millions of people on an area of thirty-one thousand 
eight hundred square miles. It is then a very dense 
population—perhaps a thicker population upon the 
whole than England. Why are the people of Ire- 
land not prosperous, contented, and happy? Why 
we hear of a potato panic and a population in Ire- 
land distressed by the high price of potatoes. Why, 
sir, the price of potatoes in this city is three times 
the price of potatoes in Dublin; and at this moment 
potatoes are twice as dear throughout the United 
States as throughout Ireland. There are potatoes 
enough but they are not able to get them. And 
why? There is one fact stated by Mr. McCulloch 
in one of his recent publications—not carried per- 
haps to its true extent—but it explains the whole. 
The labor requisite for the performance of every 


species and amount of labor performed in Ireland, 


does not give ample scope to one half of the strong 
healthy laboring population ot Ireland. Only one 
halfof them get employed. Well does not that ex- 
plain it all? Only one half of the population is able 
to get the means of living atall. The other half is 
idle. Nvery one must see the result of this want 
of employment amongst such a people—so fond of 
social enjoyment. Why is it that the population of 





which in the other part of the country attaches to 
capital—rises and fails with capital. Now, sir, in 
considering thé®general effect of the change sought 
to be brought about by this bill upon the employ- 


ment of men in this country, while more or less | 


ing the interests of navigation, we should consult | fegard is properly to be paid to this difference which 


rather the great and bulky articles, than the small 
where the value is great and the bulk diminished.— 
And as | have already said, sir, this large trade is in 
our own hands. The bill will be directly injurious 


| have mentioned, yet it is equally true that there 
are masses of labor, especially along the sea coast 
and along the rivers, in all the southern states which 
are to be affected by this bill as much as the labor 





to this employment. 

Now, sir, one cannot say to what extent this 
change of system may affect the navigation of the 
country, but its tendency is unquestionably to cripple 
and cramp the navigation interest. Its tendency is 
to diminish the demand for tonnage—for navigation 
—for the carrying trade. And | think [ might on this 
occasion without impropriety call the attention of 
the senator from Maine farthest from me, (Mr. 
Fairfield), a gentleman who here represents a state 


if not first, at Jeast among the very first in regard to | 
the amount of its navigation. The ships of Maine | 


are found in every quarter. They are round the 
Cape and in the North seas. They bring home these 
raw materials; and every thing that diminishes the 
consumption of those raw materials in our own 
country, diminishes the chances of employment to 
every ship owner in the state of Maine. 1 will read 
an extract or two from a letter which | have receiy- 


‘d on this subject: 
: ' Baltimore, 30th July, 1846. 


of any portion of the middle or northern states,— 
| The artisan in every state has just the same interest 
/at the south as at the north. And this is at the 
foundation of all our Jaws from °’89 downward, 
which have in view the protection of American Ja- 
bor. The first purpose, the first object is the full 
protection of the Jabor of these artisans. That sub- 
ject was gone over the other day by my friend from 
Maryland, (Mr. Johnson,) who presented to the 
consideration of the senate the first memorial ever 
sent to congress from the city of Baltimore. And 
from that day to this, Baltimore has been more 





‘earnest and steady in her attachment to a system 
of law which she supposed gave encouragement to 
her artisans, than any other city in the Union. 

Now, sir, taking the mass of men as they exist 
| amongst us, what is it that constitutes their prospe- 
rity? All throughout the country—perhaps more 
| especially at the north—from early habits there is a 
| distribution under the elementary laws of the state 
of all the property accumulated in one generation 


“Sirp—I notice that the new tariff bill has in its | to the whole succession of sons and daughters in the 


schedules, silk, mahogany, hides, brazette wood, | 


/next. Property is every where distributed as fast as 


log wood, fustic, Rio Hache wood, Lima wood, San- | it is accumulated, and not in more than one case out 
cal wood, red cedar, pig copper, nitrate of soda, or |of a thousand is there an accumulation beyond the 
ad ’ 


the sal soda of Peru, saltpetre, block, and all sorts of 
crude woods, and many drugs of bulk, all more or 
Jess dutiable, and tea and coffee left free. 

This is curious free trade. 

These are the articles that gave our vessels home- 
ward freights, and being chiefly gross articles of 
great builk—they appeal most strongly to be classed 
in the free list. You know very well that our out- 
ward bound vessels to the English islands can get no 
sort of return cargo unless they go to Cuba or Porto 
Rico, for sugar or molasses—or else to some salt 


earning of one generation. 
this is a great division of property into small par- 
'cels, and the next consequence 1s that out of the 
| whole mass there is but a very small proportion— 
ihardly worthy of being named—that do not pursue 
some active business fora living. Who is there that 
lives on his income? Tlow many out of millions 
'of prosperous people between here and the British 
Provinces and throughout the northwest who live 


'without being engaged in ative business? None— 
| the number is not worth no. ing. ‘This is therefore 


port, or bring home some sort of wood or hides from {a country of labor. 


1 do wot mean manual labor 


The consequence of 


Ireland is thus so destitute of employment? Ireland 
complains and complains justly of bad government 
on the part of England. Over nine-tenths of the 
| land of lreland has been confiscated to the crown of 
| England, within the last two or three hundred years. 
| In the time of Cromwell and in the time of William 
the Third, the confiscations for treason were very ex- 
tensive. Well what became of these lands? Why 
they were granted to the favorites of the crown— 
English people, and the descendants of these Englsh- 
men, known under the denomination of absentce 
landlords, now possess nearly the whole of Ireland. 
Now the absentee Jandlord is not a man who has 
grown up in Jreland and has gone over to England 
to spend his income. It is a man who never saw 
Ireland in his life. I am acquainted with individual 
families, no member of which has visited their 
Irish estates for half a century—the lands being all 
the time under “rack-rent”—in the hands of ‘mid 
dle-men,” and all pressing the peasantry and labor 
to the dust. 

There 1s a strange idea which most respectable 
men entertain on this subject, of Ireland. Mr. Me 
Cullough, for example, will insist upon it that there 
is no evil in Irish absenteeism, because he goes on 
the universal theory, as he calls it, which, he says, 
admits of no exception—that it is best for a man l 
buy where he can buy cheapest. Well, that is ut 
doubtedly so if he have the means of buying. Now, 
if Irish absenteeism did not diminish the employ: 
ment of the people of Ireland, the argument would 
hold. But who does not see that if the landlord 
lived in Ireland, consuming for his family and I 
lainers the products of Ireland, it would augment the 
employment of Ireland; and this brings us to th 
other branch of the subject. From early times thé 
English government has discouraged in Ireland eve! 
sort of manufacture, except the linen manufactul 
in the north of Ireland. It has, on the other hand 
encouraged agriculture. It has given bounties 
wheat. 


The consequence has come to be this, that the 
surface of Ireland is cut up into so many small teo® 
ments: and holdings, that every man’s labor 1s! 
duced to such a small quantity of superficial suriae 
that there is not half employment for Jabor, and - 
lands are cultivated miserably after all. Mr. 
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Cullough says that four-fifths of the labor of Ireland 
js laid.out upon the land. There is no other source 
of employment or occupation. This land being un- 
der a ‘rack rent” is cut up into little patches, some- 
times not more than a quarter of an acre, merely to 
raise potatoes, the cheapest kind of food. This is 
the reason why labor is nothing, and can be nothing 
put mere physical living, until that system is entire- 
ly changed. This constitutes the great difference 
between the state of things in Europe and America. 
In Europe, the question is, how men can live—with 
us, the question is, how well they can live. Can they 
live on wholesome food, in commodious and com- 


™ fortable dwellings—can they be well clothed and 


educate their children? Such questions do not arise 
to the political economists of Europe. When rea- 
soning on such cases as that of Ireland, the question 
with them is how physical being can be kept from 
death. That is all. 

Sir, if I had not topics enough, and if I were not 
conscious of having already occupied the attention 
of the senate quite too long, I would turn your at- 
tention to the comparison produced by the very 
cause Which we are now considering between Ire- 
Jand and Scotland. ‘The population of Ireland is 
eight millions and a half, on an area of 38,000 
square miles. Scotland has a population less than 
three millions, and an area of 30,000 square miles, 
only one third of which is arable. The tonnage of 
Ireland is 160,028, employing 11,288 men. 

The tonnage of Scotland is four hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand, employing twenty-eight thou- 
sand men. ‘The produce of the fisheries in Scotland 
is greater than that of Ireland, and so with regard 
tocoal. lJreland is not, however, so favorably cir- 
cumstanced with regard to thatarticle, but thereare 
excellent mines in Ireland. With regard to agri- 
culiure, the agriculture of Scotland, and though her 
climate is not so good, nor her soil so rich as thatof 
Ireland, yet Scotland isa wheat growing country, 
and the prices are high and all agricultural business 
active. Why, sir, how has it come about? This 
great reformation has been all brought about within 
sixty or seventy years, and Mr. McCullough says, 
that it was this growth of the manufacturing cities 
of Glasgow, Paisley, and Edinburgh and the rest, 


of agricultural products, that doubled them—raised 
them from a lower to a higher species of produc- 
tion, and changed the whole face of Scotland. I 
will not pursue this, but in my judgment nothing is 
more true in the world, than that the interest of every 
community of Jaboring people does require a varie- 
ty of employment—it does require diversity in the 
pursuits of men, and the more that diversity is ex- 
tended, in every part of this country, as well as 
everywhere else, the greater will be the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. Sir, [ say it is em- 
ployment that makes the people happy. Sir, this 
great truth ought never to be forgotten; it ought to 
be placed upon the title page of every book on poli- 
tical economy intended for America, aud such coun- 
tries as America. It ought to be placed in every 
farmers’ almanac. It ought to bead the columns of 
every farmers’ magazine and meclianics’ magazine. 
It should be procluimed every where, notwithstand- 
ing what we hear of the usefulness—and | admit 
the high.usefulness—of cheap jood,—notwithstand- 
ing that, the great truth should be proclaimed every 
where, should be made into a proverb, if it could— 
that where there is work for the hands and the men, 
there will be work for their teeth. Where there is 
Cmployment, there will be bread. And in a coun- 
try like our own, above all others, will this truth 
hold good—a country like ours, where, with a great 
deal of spirit and activity amongst the masses, if 
they can find employment, there is also great will- 
ingness for labor. If they can obtain fair compen- 
Sation for their labor, they will have good houses— 
§00d clothing—good food, and the means of educat- 
ing their families; and if they have good houses, and 
00d clothing, and good food, and means of educat- 


B ‘Dg their children, from their Jabor, that labor will 


€ cheerful, and they wall be a contented and happy 
People. 


Now, sir, no man can ceny that the course of 
things in this county for the last twenty or thirty 
years has had a wonderful effect in producing this 
variety of employments. The improvements of the 
Country have produced an almost infinite variety of 
employment. How much employment has been fur- 
hisbed by the canals and railroads, in addition to the 
gteat amount of Jabor not only in the factories ren- 

fred so odious in some quarters by calling them 
Monopolies and close corporations, but in the work 
Shops—in the warehouses—on the sea and on the 
land and in every department of business? There is 
a great activity and a great variety in the employ- 
Ments of men amongst us and thatis just exactly what 
Ur condition ought to be. ? 








And now, sir, with a very few words addressed to | 
particular interests, 1 shall relieve the senate. It 

has appeared to me particularly strange that our | 
friends from the grain growing states of the north-, 
west do not take a difftrent view of their ultimate | 
permanent interest. They are grain growers. They 
entertain the hope, especially since the repeal of the | 
British corn laws, that they shall be able to produce | 
to a still larger extent, and obtain for their commo- 
dities abroad a commensurate price. For myself I 
am fully of opinion that there will be a great dis- 
appointment in that respect. In the first place, by | 
way of concession, I do admit, for [ always believed | 
it, that with the British ports open to the admission 
of American corn, there will be a great deal of it 
sent to Europe, because of the cheapness of the ar- 
ticle, and because when it becomes to be known, it 
will be, 1 think well received amongst the Jabor- 
ing classes. But it seems to me, that a few facts 
may be enough to satisfy us that there cannot be a 
vast augmentation of western and southwestern ex- 
portations on account of a new demand in Europe. 
Our agricultural products have done little more than 
keep pace with the increase of our population. In 
the next place, the agricultural product of England 
keeps about pace with ils augmenting population | 
from year to year. But, in the third place, if we 
go back to the list of prices, we will find, that wheat 
is at this moment after all we have heard of panics 
and fears of panics, is twenty per cent. lower than 
in former years, and I see by Mr. Brown’s price 
current of the 3d of this month, that prime flour | 
was $3 28-100. It does appear to me, sir, that 

gentlemen who live on those fertile lands of the 

west, amongst the most prosperous and most favored | 
communities, would do exceedingly well to consider | 
whether in fact they gain anything by a supposed | 
augmentation of exportations—whether they profit | 
anything by an extension of the market abroad, | 
whilst they diminish the demand at home. If by an| 
importation of British merchandise, we increase the | 
production of that merchandise in [Europe by put- | 
ting more hands upon it and bringing the goods here | 
to the United States, is that not certain to diminish | 
the consumption at home; so that after all it comes | 


! 





| to this, whether it is better for an agriculturalist to | 
that by furnishing a market for the immediate sale | 


have a near market than to have a foreign market. | 
Well, sir, allow me to say a word on this subject to | 
gentlemen of the southern states. They will allow | 
me at least to give them tables and calculations. 1 | 
will not undertake to instruct their reason, but wish | 
to draw their attention to facts. Now the state of | 
Massachusetts is a great grain purchasing state. 1) 
have here atable of articles of grain, etc., purchased | 
by and consumed in Massachusetts, and it strikes me | 
to be worthy of attention. | 
Flour, 630,000 bbls. at. $5 50 per bbl. $3,465,000 | 
Corn and other grains, 3,100,000 bushels, 

at 54 cts. 1,674,050 | 
Coal, 180,000 tons, at $5 50 per ton 
Wool, 7,200,000 Ibs., at 33 cts, per 1b. 2,376,000 | 
Lumber of all kinds 4,100,000 | 
Lead 1,300,000 | 
Beef, pork, bacon, and lard 3,000,000 | 





$16,950,050 | 


The corn comeschiefly from the Eastern shore of | 
Virginia and North Carolina—where can they expect | 
to find a market Jike this? 

Now, sir, what is the advantage to these corn 
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this manufacture of cotton, I said the other day that 
I should not take up the New England case. She 
would be injured—injured to a certain extent un- 


| questionably—but she would not be injured so much 


as the new establishments of the south. It appears 
to me the plainest proposition in the world, that 
there is nothing which the whole south can so pro- 
fitably turn its attention to, as to the manufacture of 
these coarse cotton fabrics. The south can under- 
sell New England altogether, because it is a fabric, 
in the value of which, the raw material is the chief 
element and labor little. As Jabor, therefore, forms 
but a small portion of the article produced in its 
manufactured state, why then it requires less capi- 


tal. The raw material being the greater element 


composing the value, gives of course, an advantage 
to those who raise the raw material, and who man- 
ufacture it just where it is produced. Now I must 
say, looking at the exhibition here last month, or the 
month before, nothing appeared to me better done 
than some of these cheap cotton fabrics from Virgi- 
nia, N. Carolina, and Georgia, and I believe much 
as [ may venture to believe anything against the 
opinion of men, of more local knowledge, that these 
manufactures will succeed and prosper, if we let 
them alone; and | wish them to prosper. They 
have arisen in a desire on the part of the southern 
people to clothe themselves and their people against 
New England competition. Well, 1 desire to see 
that, and it strikes me that the effort ought to be en- 
couraged. 

It is time that I relieve the senate from this dis- 
cussion. J certainly feel the momentous importance 
ofthe subject. I fecl that in the course of my pub- 
lie ife I never have had a more responsible duty to 
perform—never looked forward with more interest 
to the consequences. Ifthe present system of things 
be deranged, no man can tell where that derange- 
ment is to stop, or what are to be the consequences. 
But again | come back to the great question of the 
revenue. I hold that the responsibility of providing 
revenue for the government, rests with congress. I 
hold that we are not at liberty, to devolve that re- 
sponsibility upon the executive government, and | 
would ask the administration itself, with all respect, 
if now that there seems to be less prospect than we 
had hoped of an early termination of this war,—if 
now, within three or four months of the commence- 
mentof the next session of congress—if now with 
the tried system which we are sure of for the pro- 
duction of adequate revenue so far as we may expect 
revenue al all from duties and customs—it it would 
not fee! safer itself, after the rejection of this bill, 
than if it passed. 

Sir, 1 beseech gentlemen to pause. If I were a 
friend of the adiministration—and | do not mean to 
call myself its enemy, for | have no unfriendly feel- 
ing to it—I would beseech it not to take this plunge 
now in the dark, in the early part of its career, ur- 
necessarily, in the midst of a war—a war of which 
no man can se? the end, and of which no man can 
see the expense. I would beseech it to stand firm 
on the well established ground which organized the 
revenue system on the basis on which it now stands, 
and to lay aside all propositions for extensive and 
elementary change to a distant period. 

Having said this | have discharged my duty. [ 


‘leave it tothe judgment of the senate. Iam not 


to be seduced on the one hand by any disposition to 
embarrass the administrauon—I certainly feel none, 
I hope Lhave manifested none—and, on the other 
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growing states, to turn our people—the consumers | hand | am not to be deterred by clamor in the press 
of these articles out of the workshops and to make, and elsewhere, against those who conscientiously in 
agricultural producers of them also? This is ex- | matters of the highest interest discharge their duty. 
actly the Irish policy: ‘They have more products | And sir, if an individual, a most respectable member 
than they can find a market for—their recom-| of this senate, has been made the object of unmea- 
mendation is to increase the product. ‘They have | sured opprobrium, because on a great question, con- 
more mouths to feed than they can supply—the| nected with the credit and honor of the government 
recommendation is, to increase the number of| and its revenues in time of war, he could not bring 
mouths! himself to think with the majority of his friends,— 
The north western states are destined to be manu- | °Y°” tpt hepato may have fallen upon 
facturing statese They have iron and coal. They | #!™, th Seg eter me from the fearless discharge 
have a people of laborious habits. They have already | ol Parr 
capital enough to begin works such as belong tonew| I indicated at the commencement of my speech, 
states and new communities and when the time | that 1 should conclude it with a motion to postpone 
comes—and it cannot but come soon—they will see | the consideration of this bill to the next session of 
their true interest to be to feed the northern and) congress. Upon reflection, I deem it proper to say, 
eastern manufacturers as far as they may be fed,and| that I have so far changed that purpose, as that | 
in the mean time begin to vary their own occupa: | shall venture upon one amendment, to see whether 
| tions, having classes of men amongst them, who are | a disposition exists in the senate to take this bill ex- 
'not of the now universal agricultural population.—| actly as itis, and whether in the particular I shall 
| And the sooner they begin this work, the better.—| mention, in the judgment of the senate it ought not 
| And begin it they will, because they are an intelligent | to be changed. Itis that extraordinary proposition 
and active people and cannot fail to see in what di-| to which 1 alluded on Saturday, by whieh in cases 
rection their true interest lies. |of undervaluation with intention to defraud, the 
Sir, it does not become me to do more than sug- | goods are to be seized and sold, and the importer to 
gest in what appears to me the interest of other parts | be paid the value of the goods as rated in his invoice, 
of the country. Men more competent to judge, will) and five per cent. over. [ move that that provision 
do that; and 1 do not ‘wish to exempt them from an be struck out, apd on this question lask the yeas 
exercise of their judgment. But now in regard to, and bays. 
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CHRONICLE. 





WAR WITH MEXICO. 


The week has passed without any thing new for us 
to report from the frontier. 

The Nashville Union, of the 28th ult. contains a letter 
which it says “is from a prominent citizen of Texas, who 
formerly lived in Tennessee, and occupied a high place 
in the estimation of the country,’ ‘‘and whose state- 
ments,” itadds “are entitled to full credit.” The letter 
is dated Point Isabel, June 30,1846. “If you were here 
now, you would find something over ten thousand troops 
in camp stretching from Brazos Island to Rinosa on the 
right bank of the Rio Grande, the distance being about 
eighty miles. About Matamoros they line both banks 
ot the river for a considerable distance. Perhaps half 
the troops are on the Mexican side of the river. Except 
the quiet entrance into Rinosa nothing has been done 
since the occupation of Matamoros. We are waiting 
for (roops and subsistence—principally the latter. 

* 


“It iseryw understood that we will move towards Mon. 
teray,a bentiful town at the head of the San Juan (river), 
about two ‘hundred miles distant. I think it is probable 
that in two weeks more the mounted force, viz. the 
Texas mounted riflemen and United States dragoons 
will be on their march thither. If we can get the need- 
ful transportation, we will overrun and occupy, before 
the end of summer, all that part of Mexico lying on this 
side of the Auahue mountains. This I imagine will be 
the end of our operativns in this direction. If the war 
continues, the main blow must be stricken through Vera 
Cruz. The means of reaching that point by water are 
always abundant, and we are taken at once into the 
heart of the enemy. where every blow will count. To 
approach the city of Mexicohy Monterey, will require im- 
mnense transportation of provisions and forage, over an 
uninhabited desert of a thousand miles, with roads through 
mountains and defiles. 

We hear but little of the enemy. The rumor is, and 
has been for some some weeks, that they are fortifying 
the pass this side of Monterey. It is said to be a strong 
place. Yet we will pass it, if we try.” 





“ARMY OF OCCUPATION.” 

The latest dates we have from Gen. Taylor, are to the 
7th ult. Boats had reached the Rio Grande in sufficient 
numbers to enable Gen. Taylor to advance his forces up 
the river. 
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“The cost of all other freight must be charged in the 
same way—by the pcund—and the expense cannot be 
miuch less than we have estimated.” 





Arxansas—Horrible Lynch law.—The 4th of July 
last was desecrated by a mob which assembled at 
Columbus, Chicot county, Ark., for the deliberate 
purpose, and which they deliberately effected, by 
taking from the jail of the county, William, the 
slave of the late Gol. Walworth, a rich planter of 
said county, ona charge for killing of whom Wil- 
liam had been confined for more than a year; he had 
been tried twice, and once found guilty, but from 
some technicality a new trial had been ordered.— 
The people began to apprehend that he would es- 
cape punishment,—notwithstanding his guilt. To 
prevent this, they determined to take him from jail 
and hang him without further troubling judge or 
jury. The jailor remonstrated in vain—the prison 
was broke open—William was led forth with a hal- 
ter round his neck, and in cold blood hung to a tree 
within 100 yards of the jail. 


OFFICERS 

Carr. Rogert C. Bucnanan, 4th U.S. Infantry, is 
another gallant claimant for a nitche of distinction in 
the rank of the “Maryland Line.” 

Capt. B. is a native of the City of Baltimore.— 
His father, the late Andrew Buchanan Esq. was for- 
merly an extensive merchant ofthis City. Captain 
Bucuanan has been fifteen years with his regiment— 
has served with credit through the Black Hawk war 
and the Florida war. He has been in five engage- 
ments. 

Gen. Taylor’s official Report of the battle of the 
Resaca de la Palma, says. ‘A small party under 
Capt. Buchanan and Lieuts. Hays and Woods, 4th In- 
fantry, composed chiefly of men of that regiment, 
drove the enemy from a breast-work which he occu- 
pied, and captured a piece ofartillery.” 

The exploit for which he was honerably mentioned 
in the official despatches, was one unsurpassed in dar- 
ing and gallantry, by any of the acts of heroism that 
made up that brilliant and memorable fight. It is de- 





Camarco was taken possession of by the advance) 
corps, without a shadow of opposition. | 

The supply of wagons, horses, mules, munitions, and | 
provisions, requisite to enable the forces to leave the Rio | 
Grande, towards the interior of Mexico, had not arrived. | 

The U. S. Quartermaster at Baltimore, a few days | 
since, advertised that he would purchase a number of | 
wagons for the U. 8. army. The notice came to a ready | 
market. The way his quarters were beset forthwith, | 
and the crowd of wagons that were ready for Uncle | 
Sam’s cash, was a caution. We have heard of persons | 
obtaining $150 for second hand wagons, that cost when 
new $90; and again we have heard of persons who had | 
their eyes open tor a speculation, realizing $600 in a sin- | 
gle day by purchasing up wagons. and selling them ‘o 
the government—all scandal, perhaps. Yesterday’s 
American contained a laconic notice from the Quarter- 
master, that he had “wagons enough, and would purchase 
no more.” 

We see notices of the purchase of mules in the inte- 





rior of Tennessee, designed for the army. 
The St. Louis New “ra, of the 22d inst., says—'‘The 
government agents are still operating pretty extensively 


| 
} 


tailed in the report of Maj. Allen, commanding the 4th 
Infantry. He states that a heavy fire of grape and 
musketry was opened upon them, from a field piece 
and breast-work, supported by from 150 to 200 Infan- 
try. Capt. Buchanan, finding himself the senior offi- 
ceron the spot, threw himself upon them, with about 
25 men and two Lieuts., Hays and Woods, sprang to 
the piece, cut down the mules which were attached 
to it, and secured it in a most adroit manner. Capt. 
B’s report to his Major, of his service in the 2d day’s 
fight, is the shortest of all that have been published, 
and admirable for its simplicity and generosity. 
Camp, on THE Barrie-riecp, May 10th, 1846. 
Sin,—In compliance with your request, I have the 
honor to report that, in the deployment of the 4th In- 





reached New Orleans, in the least possible time, ay 
embarked on board the first Steamboat for Point Js. 
abel. The Steamboat was unfortunately delayed 
some days forthe purpose of taking volunteers oy 
board, and when Mrs. Page reached Point Isabel, she 
learnt that her wounded husband had embarked a day 
or two before, for N. Orleans. She got back to New 
Orleans, and joined her husband on the 6th. They 
embarked from thence for St. Louis, on the 7th inst, 
on board the steamer Missouri. On the passage up, 
whilst the boat was but a short distance above Cairo, 
on the morning of the 12th July, Captain Page breath- 
ed his last. His remains reached St. Louis on the 
13th. Dr. W. W. Mercer, had embarked in atten. 
dance on Capt. Page and was unremitting in atten- 
tion. 





Lieut. Brake. 4 letter from Gen. Worth, dated 
New Orleans, May 18, 1846, says.—You will probably, 
by this mail, hear of the loss of that gallant ornament 
and devoted member of your corps, my warmly cher- 
ished friend, Blake. The manner adds poignancy to 
our sorrows. Had he fallen in the conflict, in which 
by all accounts, he had especially distinguished him- 
self, regrets would have been turned into envy. Af- 
ter the battle, on casting aside his weapons, one of 
his pistols accidently discharged, and gave hima mor- 
tal wound. Knowing and valueing him as I did, you 
will readily conceive how I deplore his loss, both as 
a gallant and true hearted friend, and accomplished 
comrade. He has leftno better soldier behind.” 

“Our troops have behaved with great intrepidity.- 
Every man has done his duty. My own gallant reg- 
iment speaks for itself in the list of the killed and 
wounded—verified by the colors ofthe crack Mexi- 
can regiment, that of Tobasco. Would to God I could 
have been with them; but a sad fate ordered other- 
wise. There is time yet; it is but the beginning of 
the end. I sail to-morrow, and, with God’s blessing 
will be in line by the 2Ist. 

(Lieut. Blake served with Gen. Worth throughout 
his operations in Florida.) 





Lievr. Ranpotpn Ripcery, We have already an- 
nounced the appointment, by the President, of this 
gallant Marylander to a Captaincy by brevet, with the 
additional function of Assistant Adjutant General.— 
How Capt. Ridgely is appreciated in camp, may be 
judged from the following voluntary tribute from his 
commander. 

Heap Quarters, Rigur Wine Army oF 

Occupation, Camp at Matamoras, Mexico, 

June 24th, 1246. 
To the Editors of the Baltimore American: 

Srrs:—lI was much gratified to read an article from 
your paper, which stated that the citizens of Baltimore 
contemplated the presentation of a sword to Lieut. 





fantry, I found myself in command of companies B, 


D, and K, on the left of the road as we entered, and | 
| having been ordered to cross to the right and advance, | Palma” on the 9th May. 


didso. After crossing the pond, I had with me Lieuts. 


RanpotpH Rincery, who commanded Major Rive- 
GOLD’s company of Flying Artillery at “Resaca de !a 
That company was a por- 
tion of the Right Wing of the Army on the 8th and “th, 
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which circumstance brought the gallant conduct of 
Licut. RingeLy under my immediate observation. | 
avail myself of this occasion to assure you that the cit- 
within a few day, at $10, and yesterday we noticed a sale of the enemy’s pieces about fifty yards in my front, izens of Baltimore could not reward a more merito- 
of 25,000 Ibs., clear bacon sides, by the Messrs. Siger- | which was defended by about 150 Infantry. I charged! rious or brave officer, and as his immediate comman- 


in this quarter, buying up mules, horses, and provisions, | Hays and Woods and about twenty men of different 
and in having wagons, knapsacks, and various other ar- regiments, mostly however, of the 4th. Upon deploy- 


ticles manufactured for the use of the army. About) in my men on the crest of the hill, I discovered one 
1000 barrels of mess pork have been bought in this ci'y, |" = 
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son, at Scents per Ib. We understand that a gentleman 
is now in this city for the purpose of purchasing light 
draught boats for the Rio Grande. So we go—the dear 
people pay.” 

Expenses of the War. 'The St. Louis Republican of 
a recent date has the following: 

“It is only by ascertaining the actual cost of particular 
items that the expenses of the war with Mexicocan be 
estimated. The government agents, a few days since, 
purchased five hundred barre]s mess pork for the “use of 
the army of the West.” This pork is to be transported 
to Santa Fe. Lt cost $10 per barrel. Three or four years 
ago supplies were needed for an expedition on the same 
route, and contracts were made with Bent & St. Vrain, 
for transportation. ‘They were paid 8 cents per lb., from 
Independence to Bent’s Fort. The government, of 
course, paid the transportation to Independence. It is al- 
lezed that the contract to which we have alluded was a 
losing concern, and that no one will unde: take it for less 


than ten cents per pound. A barrel of pork will average | 
320 pounds. ‘The cost ofits transportion from Fort Leav n- | 


worth, to which point all public stores are shipped, to 
Bent’s Fert, will then be thirty-two dollars. But this is 
notall. It has there to be wagoned to Santa Fe, and it 
is a very moderate calculation to say that the additional 
cost, with the transportation from St. Louis to Fort Lea- 
venworth, will increase the cost to $40 per barrel. Add 
the original cost and it makes the actual expense of tae 
barrel of pork, on its delivery at Santa Fe, fifty dollars. 
In other words, the government pays $25,000 for the 500 
barrels of pork. 


and took the piece and attempted to spike it, but not 
being able to do so, took it back to a place of safety.— 
|The enemy had a breast-work in my rear, and opened 
‘a heavy fire on me, when, with about ten men, I dis- 
lodged him and drove him across the road. Too much 


| eredit cannot be given to Lieuts. Hays and Woods, of | 


‘the 4th. They were among the very first to reach the 
| piece, and to them belongs the credit of its capture.— 
| Whilst I was engaged in driving the enemy from his 


' breast-work, these officers, with thei? men, repulsed a | 


party that charged them in order to recapture the 
‘piece. I cannot refrain fromcalling your attention to 
Sergeant Major Maloney and Corporal Farrall, who 
'behaved withremarkable coolness and gallantry.— 
Every body did his duty nobly, as becomes American 
soldiers. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant. 

Rosert C. Bucnanan, Capt. 4th Infantry 

To Maj. G. W. Attey, Command’g 4th Inf’y. 
| Deatn or Capt. Pace, U. S. 4. The dreadful, 
| wounds received in the battle of the 8th of May by 
‘this gallant officer, bave proved fatal, but not 
| before his unfortunate and devoted wife succeeded in 
|overtaking him. On learning that-her husband was 
| wounded, she started from Baltimore on the imstant 


der, | am happy in thus testifying to his worth. 
Your ob’t servant, D. E. Twiees, 
Col. 2d Dragoons. 

Tue Morratty Wounpep. The Surgeon General 
of the Army on the Rio Grande has sent to the editor 
of the Washington Union a list of the private soldie*s 
who were mortally wounded in the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma, and who expired 0! 
the days of the battles, or have since died of theif 
wounds. It is as follows: 

William Atherton, Lewis H. Tucker, George 
Bates, Charles Wilson, Frederick Papae, James Mat 
ning, Thomas Cantwell, —Martin, —Eichler, Owe? 
Hawkins, James Morgan, William B. Fuller, Joht 
Forsyth, Mathew Niddy, Charles Marsland, Georg® 
Chisholm, Philip Lee, Orlando Pierce, Robt. Mathews; 
Daniel Me-Dardie,—Eldridge, James Stockley, — 
Albertson,—Shermaher, Weigart Horace,—Franc, 
| —Anthony,— Fisher, —Mullen, —Hunt,— Hart,— 
| Wallace,—Farrell,—Lewis,—Murray,— Waldron,— 
| Patton,—Haddock. . 
| The names of the men who were killed outright, od 
| who did not come under the observation of the su 
_geons, haye not been reported to the Surgeon Gene 
ival’s Office 
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